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Granted upon Security of Freehold. Copybold, and Leasebold Pro- 
Life Interests and Reversions., Corporate and other 

Bodies upon Security of Rates &e. 

F. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 
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or dimness of sight can trace their calamity to the use of common 
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RESULTS OF BONUS. 


The PROFITS paid in Cash by the SUN LIFE OFFICE are 
———z large, surpassing those hitherto given, and for 
the Society bas been so justly noted, and averaging 
173 per cent. of the Annual Premium (more than 
1} Premiums), now payable in Cash ; 
or 
284 per cent. of the Annual Premium (more than 

23 Premiums) added to the sum assured. 


Exemplified more fully, at the average age 35, by the follow- 
ing table: — 


Years Premium 
in Cash. Reversi | d 
force. | Original | to 
4i 6 i| #161) 219 9 
1s | Sis 917 328 
4613 7| 844 1919 
£1,000 | 46 14 16 7 3 
83 6 6 5 
Still to 
£309 8 5 | £525 14 7 | future profits. 


Assuming future profits are as large (which may be con- 
fidently expected, owing to the increasing business and large 
reserves of the Company), New Entrants may anticipate that, 
on « Policy for 1,000, the Bonus will, after 30 years, amount 
to 5251.; the Cash (with 4 per cent. interest) equal 505/.; or 

Id a continual reduction of the Premium amounting to 


Ages other than 35 in proportion to the Premiums charged. 


N.B.—Bonus Options at each Division. No Partnership 
Liability. Modern Practice. Simple Proposal Forms. Imme- 
diate Settlements. 


IRKBECK BANK, Established 1851. 
Southampton Buildings. Chancery Lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual prection of other 
Bankers, and [oterest allowed when not drawn below £25. The Bank 
alev receives M« Deposit at Three per Cent. | nte-est, repayable 
on demand. The Bank undertakes the custody of Deeds. Writings, 

other Securities and Valuabies; the collection of Bille of Ex- 

and Voupons; and the ond saie of stocks 
and of Credit and Circular Note 
FRANCIS RAVENSONOPT, Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


PENS. 
Sold by al] Dealers throughout the World. 


The Public are invited to send to ROBINSON & O!L.EAVER, Bel- 
Fi. for mugies and full range of price lists (post free) of their all 
re Fl 


Children's . 6 per doz. 
CAMBRI 
PO KE er rics of Messrs. 


Robinson & Bet bave a 
Manufacturers. world-wide 


Oasise your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
HROUGHOODT on 
MOEDER'’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


The Original, | By end most Liberal. 
for ti ven. 
Priced tall time ems, post tee 


8 MAGAZINE, 
No, 281, for MARCH. 
Contents of the Number. 
The WIZARD'S SON. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 13—15. 
ADDINGTON, By Rev. W. Benham 
“HOME RULE UNDER the ROMAN EMPIRE.” A Note. By 
Rev. Professor Church. 
The HUMOROUS in LITERATURE. By J. Henry Shorthouse. 


The saaenoes RESULTS of SOBRIETY AGAIN. By A.J 


CREIGHTON'S HISTORY of the PAPACY. By Thos. Hodgkin. 

The VULGAR TONGUE. By Godfrey Turner. 

ot of a GREAT WAR. By Lieut.-Col. Lonsdale 
e, 


UNDER the SNOW. By Mrs. Macquoid. 
MACMILLAN & CO. London. 


NOTICE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The Volume JULY to DECEMBER, 1882, 
With the Index, 
Price 10s. 6d., is now ready. 
Cases for Binding, price 1s. 3d. post free. 


Joun C. Francis, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C, 


SUNDERLAND LIBRARY.—FIFTH PORTION.—Eleven 
Days’ Sale. 
\' ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON to an- 


noune that they will commence t ALE of the FIFTH and 
LAST POTION of the SUNDERLAND. TBRARY at their House, 
47, Leicester Square, W.C., on SATU RDAY, March 10, and Ten Follow- 
ing Days (Sundays excepted), at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely 
each day The Catalogue inclu ‘es a large number of Editiones Prin- 
be other early and rare Fditions of Greek and Roman Au 
ks printed upon Vellum—rare English and Foreign re- 
lating to America — sa fine Series of Sixteenth Century of 
the New Testame t—rare and Early Printed Books in_ Fre 
Portuguese, and Itatian—important English H 
rks— Books with fine Bindings, and Arms of former 
Cataleques may be hed on application at the Ofiew of the Aue 
tioneers, price 5a.; by post, 5a. 6d. 


RIMMEL’S AROMATIC 
OZONIZER, 


Or NATURAL AIR PURIFIER, « fragrant pow- 
der, producing, by simple, slow evaporation, the 
balmy, refreshing, and healthy emanations of the 
pine and eucalyptus forests. The most effective 
and agreeable disinfectant. 
Price 1s.; by post for 15 stamps. 
96, Strand ; 123, Regent Street ; and 24, Cornhill, 
London. 


OLLOWAY'S PILLS.—Impurities of the Blood. 
To ensure health it is absolutely necessary that the fluids and 
solids of the human body should be kept free from those impurities 
which are y getting ad into the system by impedes’ 
living. unwholesome surroun‘ings, or disordered sto’ stomach. The surest 


presence 
may have already produced in Pills 
they pu 


PF. MOEDER, 949, 950, Tottenham Court Read 
Morwell Street, Established 1808 


invigorate, giving tone to the nerves. are applicable to all alike 
“young of old, tebust or delicate. 
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EARLY RECOLLECTIONS OF WESTMINSTER 
HALL AND THE LAW COURTS. 

At the suggestion of a friend I have been 
induced to jot down roughly the following re- 
collections of the interior of Westminster Hall as 
it presented itself to my eyes in the early part of 
the present century; also of the old Law Courts 
at Westminster, now so rapidly disappearing from 
sight, and so soon to be forgotten. 

In1818 the Courts of King’s Benchand Chancery 
were held in a “cancellated” wooden erection 
at the south end of the interior of the Hall of 
Richard II., which occupied the whole width and 
about one-half the depth of the sixth bay from 
buttress to buttress, and then the last bay. This 
fact is noted because Sir Charles Barry lengthened 
the hall another bay southwards to make a grand 
entrance hall to St. Stephen’s Chapel.* These 
structures rose to about the springing line of the 
great window, and consisted of two large courts, 

ving raised floors, with a central and wide 
ascent of steps to these floors right and left, and 


_* I picked up some years ago an excellent early aqua- 
tinta engraving of the interior of Westminster Hall, and 
have inserted it next the view of the south side of New 
Palace Yard in my copy of Smith's Westminster, p. 30. 


a higher ascent southward through a doorwa 
under the great window, to connect the Hall wit 
the rooms of the Houses of Lords and Commons. 
For additional access to these two courts there 
were two passages next the walls, one of which— 
that on the north side—was also a way out into 
Old Palace Yard. 

The building presented a pseudo-Gothic front, 
answering to what is now called “the Batty 
Langley style,” 1700, and had two semi-octagon 
fronts, each with three windows and two stories, 
and in the middle between them an arched door- 
way. Taken altogether, it was by no means bad 
of its kind. I well remember its demolition, 
and myself helped to remove the massive flight 
of steps which remained in situ till the prepara- 
tions began for using the Hall for the banquet 
and ceremonies of King George IV.’s coronation. 

The Lord Chancellors Equity Court and the 
Courts of Exchequer and Common Pleas and 
Rolls were on the western side of the Hall, and 
were approached from the inside of the Hall by 
two or three ancient openings. The Hall was 
surrounded on three sides by buildings attached 
thereto.* Against the east wall were the Speaker’s 
residence and a long range of rooms—offices of 
the tellers and auditors of the Exchequer—and 
the whole south side of New Palace Yard con- 
sisted of low Elizabethan and later buildings, 
which were taverns and official dwellings. At 
the western end of these latter remained a large 
room, called Queen Elizabeth’s Chamber, which, 
if I rightly remember, had become the Exchequer 
Coffee House; it was removed in about 1822 to 
the western end of the terrace of New Palace 
Yard, and there became (Mrs, Fendall’s) New 
Exchequer Coffee House. 

Beyond Queen Elizabeth’s Chamber southward, 
and on the east side of St. Margaret Street, there 
had probably been erected about 1780+ by Sir 
William Chambers, the architect of the Board 
of Works, who also designed Somerset House, a 
handsome front of official buildings, the King’s 
Bench Record Office, which presented a western 
fagade of three bays of five windows each ; and 
at the extreme southern end was a square corner 
tower with western and southern windows, from 
which there was a flank building of the same 
Italian architecture, having five windows and 
reaching to the ancient front of the Houses of 
Parliament, thus forming the eastern side of Old 
Palace Yard.t The great fire of 1834 led to the 


* See plans of the Palace in Smith’s Westminster, 
pp. 38 and 125, and in Brayley and Britton, p. 464. 

+ Brayley and Britton’s Westminster Palace, p. 401; 
Smith’s foundation plan, 1807, p. 125. 

1 The upper room of the square tower was the kitchen 
of Bellamy, the housekeeper and provisor ; committee 
come and passages occupied the other parts of this flank 

ing. 
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immediate demolition of this square tower and 
the flank building. I believe that there had 
been a reserved intention to make a similar 
square tower at the northern end of this fagade, 
with a flank building between it and the northern 
front of the Hall, so modernizing the south side 
of New Palace Yard after the removal of the 
Elizabethan buildings. 

In 1819 and 1820 the north front of West- 
minster Hall was cleared of some of its mean 
and incongruous attachments, and it underwent 
a good restoration by Gayfere, who was then 

roaching the end of his restoration of King 

enry VII.’s Chapel.* Afterwards, under Sir 
Robert Smirke, large repairs of the roof of the 
Hall, the refacing of the internal walls, the forma- 
tion of a new floor, the removal of the old Courts 
of King’s Bench and Chancery, and the reparation 
of the then south window, together with other 
works, inclusive of new windows in the roof, were 
undertaken. For these purposes the Hall was 
closed during the suspense of the coronation of 
George IV.t At the same time the old buildings 
about Queen Elizabeth’s Chamber were removed, 
and the stone building at the south-west corner of 
New Palace Yard was erected, under the influence, 
it is thought, of Mr. Hanbury Tracy (Lord Sude- 
ley), M.P., which ignored the first intention of 
imitating the Italian style southward, and made 
it to agree pretty nearly with the Gothic style of 
the Hall front. 

There now appeared on the scene Mr. (afterwards 
Sir John) Soane.t He was required to design 
new law courts, the area assigned for the purpose 
being from the back of the Italian buildings of the 
King’s Bench Record Office, on the east side of St. 
Margaret Street, to the west wall of the Hall, and 
the whole length of that wall, comprising a space 
wholly internal, about 240 ft. long, and 60 ft. wide. 
Mr. ne commenced operations by making a 
corridor about 9 ft. wide next the wall of the Hall, 
with seven doorways in that wall. 

To this corridor he attached, most ingeniously, 
eight courts on the ground-floor, and over 
them others, with various rooms. The large but- 
tresses on that side of the Hall, of which there 
were six, perhaps seven, sadly obstructed the 
architect. me of them he seems to have re- 
tained in bulk, and to have built in as walls, and 
others to have greatly reduced ; but it is hoped 
that the foundations of all are in situ, and that 
some of the lower parts of them are still capable 
of being developed—that, in fact, there may be 
sufficient of them left and on record to warrant an 
entire restoration. The buttresses on the east side 


yo nd and Britton’s Ancient Palace of Westminster, 


+ Smith's Westminster, p. 30, plate of coath side of 
New Palace Yard, 1805. 
} Brayley and Britton, p, 406. 


of the Hall were more irregularly placed, but there 
were yet remains of three, one in the Speaker's 
Court, and two in the Cloister, all which have 
since disappeared.* The destruction of others 
was occasioned by the tial and ecclesiastical 
buildings which followed William Rufus’s build- 
ing; for Sir Robert and Sir Sydney Smirke 
have most convincingly proved that the walls 
belong to that king, having traced the positions 
of all his great windows and of several smafl 
intermediate ones besides. The remains of these 
windows have been left undisturbed, though 
necessarily covered with modern casing.t These 
works occupied from 1822 to 1825, 

The difficulty which Sir John Soane had to over- 
comet in respect of light, ventilation, and access to 
the courts and their belongings, was a theme of 
remark and of admiration at the conclusion of the 
works, Comparing the small area at his disposal, 
and the great amount of legal business carried on 
there, with the immense area and bulk of the Royab 
Courts of Justice just completed, every one will 
accord to the architect of the Law Courts of 
George IV.’s reign the meed of praise so justly 
deserved. 

As already stated, Sir Robert and Sir Sydney 
Smirke have clearly proved that the walls of 
William Rufus’s Hall still remain in bulk on 
each side. Like a corresponding building of the 
same date, erected at Rouen by his elder brother, 
Robert, Duke of Normandy, it had pillars to 
uphold the roof; therefore, massive buttresses 
with arched flyers were not necessary in either. 
This Palace Hall of Duke Robert was in the next 
century replaced by the covered market “ Halles,” 
which yet remain there, in almost the original 
state, with a double row of pillars, sapporting 
a floor, and therefrom rise pillars of timber to 
carry the roof; flying buttresses are, therefore, 
absent. 

When Richard IT. became possessor of the Hall 
of Rufus he desired to secure amplitude as well 
as freedom from pillars; and therefore he got 
rid of the ancient pillars and roof of William 
Rufus and whatever else the pillars may have sup- 
ported. He then spanned the wall with the 
beautiful hammer-beam truss principals which yet 
remain ; and, foreseeing the thrust that would be 
made on the walls, he devised, in order to resist 
that thrust, ten massive flying buttresses, seven of 
which still exist, to a great extent, on the southern 
side of the Hall. 

If we refer to the beautiful engraving in Bray- 
ley and Britton’s work, plate viii. No. 41, the 
existence of both designs becomes manifest. The 
plain and flat Norman buttress, or rather pilaster, 


* Brayley and Britton, plates ii,, xvii., and ix, 
+ Ibid., pl. viii. 
Ibid, p. 442. 
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is shown in elevation on the wall of the Hall in 
the Speaker’s Court ; and in the plan of the west 
wall in plate ii. No. 1, there are ten such flat 
buttresses. The grand detached buttress with its 
flyer, which existed before the fire of 1834, is evi- 
dently of the style of Richard II.’s period, and will 
be followed, it is to be hoped, in the restoration 
on the west side. 

In connexion with the view of King Richard IT.’s 
buttress, in Brayley and Britton’s Ancient Palace 
of Westminster, plate ix., we may observe the 
unaltered back of the two houses, which, about 
1745, were occupied by “the Receipt of Ex- 
chequer,” and in 1835 by Mr. Rickman and Mr. 
Godwin, Clerks of the Parliament. 

These houses were probably connected with 
“the Star Chamber,” the exact position of which 
can now be conjectured only. The various views, 
of different dates, show how their north front had 
been gradually modernized, but that the back on 
the south had, up to a late date, retained not only 
the iron grilles to the seven windows (rendered 
necessary for state purposes when the Star Chamber 
was in full force), but also traces of small openings, 
atches, a buttress, and a fine arched gateway; of 
all these interesting features the history is probably 
lost beyond recovery. 

In one of the last volumes of Archeologia, Mr. 
G. R. Corner has contributed four beautiful illumi- 
nated pictures, attributable, he thinks, to the 
period of king Henry VI. They represent quaintly 
end vividly the assemblies in the four courts of 
law, Chancery, King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and 
Exchequer. Every one interested in English 
judicial history should see these interesting pic- 
tures and read Mr. Corner’s descriptions. 

Henry Poors. 
‘Old Rectory, Smith Square, Westminster. 


A NEW HISTORY OF CHARLES VIL, 
KING OF FRANCE.* 

Few books on French history have recently been 
published which are equal in merit and interest 
to M. de Beaucourt’s Histoire de Charles VII. 
For learning, fulness of research, and beauty 
of style it is perfectly unrivalled, and it is 
destined to supersede all the works on the same 
subject which have appeared since Alain and Jean 
Ghartier first attempted to describe the vicissitudes 
of a busy and exciting reign. M. de Beaucourt’s 
monograph is to comprise five volumes : the first 
‘was issued in 1881, and the second appeared only 
afew months ago. It takes us as far as the year 
1435, covering, therefore, the space of time during 
which “ Le Roi de Bourges,” as Charles VII. had 
‘been derisively called, was laboriously conquering 


court.—Vol. II. “ i de Bourges” (Paris, été 
Bibliographique). 


back from the English the kingdom of France 
amongst difficulties which it would be impossible 
to exaggerate. 

I do not reviewing here in detail the 
Histoire de Charles VII., but only to draw the 
reader’s attention to one or two points with re- 
ference to which M. de Beaucourt has, I think, 
completely succeeded in vindicating the character 
of his hero. Most historians, it is well kno 
have accused Charles VIL. of ingratitude, an 
worse than ingratitude, towards Joan of Arc. A 
recent article in the new edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, expressing the almost universal 
opinion, says that “Charles—partly, perhaps, on 
account of his natural indolence, partly on account 
of the intrigues at the court—made no effort to 
effect her ransom, and never showed any interest 
in her fate.” Miss Janet Tuckey, in her biography 
of the Maid of Orleans composed for the “ ew 
Plutarch,” thus upbraids the king: “‘ And Charles ? 
Gratitude, that rare virtue in princes, was utterly 
unknown to him, the king of false courtiers and 
of greedy sycophants. His thanklessness almost 
passes beliet He made no effort, wrote no line, 
expressed no desire for Joan’s deliverance. He 
did absolutely nothing. We have no record of 
even a regretful word, a sorrowful look from him 
when he heard of her captivity.” 

In answer to these sweeping accusations M. de 
Beaucourt proves that even if Charles VII. had 
wished to rescue the Maid of Orleans from the 
English it would have been impossible for him 
to do so; the unworthy counsellors by whom he 
was surrounded crippled his energy, thwarted his 
best intentions, and prevented him from exercising 
his authority as a king. A contemporary writer, 
Pierre Sala (Hardiesses des Grands Roys et Em- 

ereurs), says: “ Depuis, ainsi comme il plaist a 
Dieu de ordouner des choses, ceste saincte Pucelle 
fut prinse et martirisée des Anglois: dont le Roy fut 
moult dolent, mais remedier n’y peut.” And this, in 
the second place, is one of the most curious parts of 
the whole matter; from certain documents quoted 
by M. de Beaucourt it would seem that the Bastard 
of Orleans, who was so gloriously mixed up with 
Joan of Arc’s career, was dispatched by the rex 4 
on two secret expeditions, the purpose of whic 
was to rescue the unhappy victim from the hands 
of the English. As our author very aptly remarks, 
no other means were available, and a coup de main 
alone, boldly conceived and promptly carried out, 
could have resulted in La Pucelle’s deliverance. 

Another point upon which it may not be useless 
to dwell for a few minutes is the feud which broke 
out between the Duke of Bedford and Philip, 
Duke of Burgundy. It is pretty clear now that 
the former of these princes had joined in a plot 
with Gloucester, Suffolk, Salisbury, and others to 
murder the latter, and that, further, the Duke of 
Brittany, who was aware of the conspiracy, had 
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used ‘his knowledge for, the of determining 
Philip to abandon the part of the English. The 
late M. Michelet is the dest historian who has 
noticed this fact.. He says (Histoire de. France, 
v. 189): “The alliance [between the Burgundians 
and the English] had -never been either solid or 
safe. The Duke of Burgundy his record 
office a touching pledge of the English alliance, 
viz., the secret letters of Gloucester and Bedford, 
where the two prinees discussed the plan of 
arresting him or putting him to death. Bedford, 
brother-in-law of the Duke of Burgundy, was for 
the latter alternative, saving the difficulty of carry- 
ing out.” 

When M. Michelet wrote the above 
he was commenting on a set of documents then 
(1835) lost, and of which the summary only 
existed. These pieces, however, were discovered 
upwards of twenty years ago, and published in 
1867 by M. Desplanque in the Mémoires de 
? Académie de Bruzslles, vol. xxxiii., together with 
a number of other papers of the highest import- 
ance. From the learned investigation of M. de 
Beaucourt and a minute examination of the docu- 
ments under notice, it is quite clear (1) that the 
Dukes of Bedford and of Gloucester conspired 
against the Duke of Burgundy ; (2) that the Con- 
stable de Richemont, whose political maxim, as 
M. de Beaucourt well observes, was that the end 
justifies the means, caused a large number of 
papers to be forged with the view of bringing over 
to his owit way of thinking the Duke of Brittany, 
his brotWer-in-law. 

The portion. of our author's excellent volume 
which will, no doubt, command most attention 
is the ome which treats of the diplomacy of 
Charles VIT.; it forms six chapters, and embraces 
a subject which has never as yet been discussed 
with the care and*the fulness it deserves. The 
whole of the imtrigue just alluded to between 
Richemont and the-Duke of Burgundy is there 
thoroughly unravelled, and should be read in 
connexion with the pidce justificative printed at 
the end of the volume. Finally, I must mention 
the es apology made by M. de Beaucourt on 
behalf of Charles VII. If we may believe Nicole 
Gilles, Corrozet, Du Haillan, Etienne Pasquier, 
and most French historians, the king was immoral, 
fond of pleasure, and indolent. This threefold 
accusation seems to me completely refuted by our 
author, and the teason which has led so many 
writers to endorse it is‘doubtlessly because, on 
the faith of two or three apocryphal anecdotes, they 
have ascribed to Charles VII. in his youth the 
vices which mepmres | degraded his old age, 
and because the political quasi-nullity, to which 
I have previously alluded, and which circum- 
stances had forced upon him, was looked upon as 
the conclusive proof of sinful and determined 
indolence, Gustave Massoy, 
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1. Sarah was 127 year old 
2. died in a head city 
called Hebron 
9. to him as concerning 
43. and when a virgin 

cometh 
_ Isaac was a coming 
8. when he had lived 
enough 
4. and unto thy seed 
7. and that men 
26. and Abuzzath 
his friend 
28. and plenty of corn 
4, (wherein thou art a 
stranger) 
11. and took a stone 
2. at the wéll mouth 
12. and Rebecca's son 
1. when Rachel 
13, and called his name 
Asser 
+ (for I suppose that the 
Lord hath blessed 


me 

29. but he said unto him 

38. and he put the staves 
which he had 
“ pilled” 

when they came to 

drink 

42. the last brode 

15. as strangers for he hath 
sold us and hath 

21. over the revers 

27. wherefore wentest thou 
away 

42. sent me away now all 
empty 

44. make a bond 

47. (therefore is it called 
Galeed”’) 

49, (said he) 

54, and they eat bread and 
tarried 


8. may save itself 
3. until he came 
18, Salem to the city 


. 27, Mamre a principal city 


9. in mount Seir 


. 20. some wicked beast 


33. a wicked beast hath 
devoured 


. 16, and turned to 


, (Concluded from p. 102.) 
Gunzsis, 1530, Genzsis, 1534, 
""L. with his face upon his face 
6. at doors at the doors 
8. forthereforecame they for as much as they are 
come 
13. wherefore he and therefore he 
23. was uppon the earth § was up upon the earth 
4, and therefore said and therefore he said 
5. innocent hands innocent 
16. and an excuse an excuse 
9. a mocking a mocker 
.17. that 1 will bless thee _I will bless thee 


Sarah was 122 year old 

died at Kirjath arba 
which is Hebron 

to him concerning 

now when a virgin 
cometh 

Isxac was coming 

when he had lived a ful? 


age 
and to thy seed 
and the men 
andacertain of Ahuzzath 
his friends 
with plenty of corn 
not in brackets 


and he took a stone 

at the wells mouth 

and the son of Rebecca 

and when Rachel 

and she called his name 
Asser 


and heard her 


and he said unto him 
which he had “ pilled” 


the last lambing 
as strangers for he hath 


over the river 
wherefore fleest thou 


and tarried 


Salem the city 

Mamre the city of Arbab 

in the mount Seir 

some cruel beast 

cruel beast hath de- 
voured 

and he turned to 
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Genesis, 1530. Genests, 1534; Genesis, 1530. 1584) 
ver. ver. 
38. 29. hast thou rentarent hastthoumadearent | 48, 4. land untothee land to thee 
40, .8, tell me yet tell it me yet and unto thy seed and to:thy seed 
14, art in case art in a good case 5. born unto thee born to thee 
l7.in  ¢ uppermost in uppermost basket be unto me be to me 
t 11. said unto Joseph said to Joseph 
‘21. and restored the chief restored the chief 17. unto Manasseh to Manasseh 
° 41, 1. by a river's side by a lake’s side 21. unto the land! to the land 
2. out of the river out of the lake 22. give unto thee give to thee 
3. out of the river out of the luke 49. 2. unto Israel to Israel 
brink of the river brink of the lake 6. and unto their and to their 
4. and he awoke there- and therewith Pharaoh 8. stoop unto thee’ - stoop to thee 
with awoke 10. unto whom to whom 
17. by a river side by a lake side 15, unto tribute to tribute 
18. out of the river out of the lake 17, so that his rider that his rider 


31, not be once “ asene” 
36. let them “ kepte”’ it 
} and that the land 


57. because that the hanger 
42. 28. and were astonied 
44, 10. - - ye shall be harm- 
88 


16. we say unto'my Lord 
32. the lad unto my father 
not unto thee again 
45. 9. come down unto me 
17. s#y unto thy brethren 
22. he gave untoeach © 
23. ten he asses 
ten she asses 
46. 1. came unto Beersheba 
unto the God 
18. bare unto Jacob 
in number 16 souls 
20. and unto Joseph 
25. these unto Jacob 
28. before him unto Joseph 
unto Goshen 
29. unto'Goshen 
himself unto him 
30. said unto Joseph 
in so much I have 
31. unto his brethren 
unto his father 
come unto me 
34. unto this time 


47. 5. Pharaoh 


29. 
31. 


48. 2. 


. their cattle unto Joseph 
. they came unto him 


said unto him 


. give us food 


the people unto the 
cities 
unto the other 


. said unto the folk 


unto this da: 

bond unto P h 
and said unto him 
sweare unto me 
sweare unto him 
unto the bed’s head 
cometh unto thee 


not be once perceived 

let them “ kepe” it 

that the land 

or of wisdom 

no brackets 

no brackets 

because the hanger 

and they were astonied 

 - yet ye shall be harm- 
ess 


say to my Lord 
the lad to my father 
not to thee again 
come down to me 
say to thy brethren 
he gave to each 

ten asses 

ten asses 

came to Beersheba 
to the God 

bare to Jacob - 
in number 21 souls 
and to Joseph 

these to Jacob 
before him to Joseph 
to Goshen 

to Goshen 

himself to him 

said to Joseph 

in as much | have 
to his brethren 

to his father 

come to me 

to time 

to the Egyptians ~ 
Pharaoh said to Joseph 


Jacob said to Pharaoh 


to the years 

came to Joseph 

their cattle to Joseph 
they came to him 

said to him 

give us seed 

the people to the cities 


to the other 

said to the folk 
to this day 

bond to Pharaoh 
and said to him 
Sweare to me 
sweare to him 

to the bed’s head 
cometh to thee - 


23. The shooters have en- though the shooters 
vied him angred him 
24. and yet his bow yet his bow 
come an herd man a come herd men as stones 


stone 
28. spake unto them 


spake to them 
29. said unto them said to them 
50, 4. spake unto spake to 
speake unto speake to 
12. did unto him did to him 
16 unto Joseph to Joseph 
19. said unto them said to him 
20. evill unto me evill to me 
unto good “to good 
21. and for your children . and your children 
kindly unto them kindly to them 
23, even unto even to 
24, said unto said to 
unto the land to the land 
swear unto swear to 
Francis Fry. 
Cotham, Bristol. 


Taz Dexe Kewr. — Considerable 
attention has been recently paid to these remarkable 
its, shafts, and excavations, about..which there 
om been much ulation, as shown by corre- 
spondence in the Times and elsewhere. 

In a recent work by Dr. Worsaae on The In- 
dustrial Arts of Denmark, issued by the Committee 
of Council on Education, there occurs a 
indicating the line of ot po to be pursued in 
ascertaining the origin and purpose of these phe- 
nomena. On p. 16 we ,» Telative to the flint 
implements of the later Stone Age :— 


“ To be able to chip the hard flint (often as fragile as 
glass) in a masterly manner, a very close knowledge of 
the nature of the material, as well as of where it was to 
be found, was necessary. As long as they used only the 
loose blocks lying scattered about on the surface of the 
ground (as was the case in the first Stone Age) they were 
only able to make comparatively small and rough flint 
implements, as, from the influence of the sun and air, 
the flint had become harder and more brittle. They did 
not learn until later that flint is much easier to work and 
fashion immediately after it is taken from its natural bed 
in the earth, when it is capable of being divided into 
much larger and thinner flakes, while retaining a certain 
amount of its inherent moisture. On. that account, in 
the later period of the Stone Age, deep pits with lo 
subterranean were excavated in France, Bel- 
gium, and Bagand, whence the flint was dug, fashioned 
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immediately, and afterwards carried from these places 
all over the country, In Denmark no such deep pits 
have been discovered, probably because the flint could 
readily be obtained from the extensive and easily ac- 
cessible chalk layers,” 


This seems a very —~TY! way of accounting 
for these excavations, but it depends on one cir- 
cumstance—Are these pits and shafts sunk exclu- 
sively in the chalk strata ? 

The northern half of Kent consists of chalk and 
mar! in the southern portion, bounded on the north 
by the lower eocene strata. The southern half of 
the county brings to the surface the strata below 
the chalk—the greensands and the Weald clay. It 
would tend much to the elucidation of the problem 
if some of your correspondents in the county would 
inform us whether the shafts are sunk exclusively 


in the chalk, and possibly in the London clay | y 


immediately overlying the chalk, or whether they 

are also sunk in the southern strata, where no 

chalk exists. J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


[See N. & Q.,” S, vi. 247, 414, 436.) 


Comptere Orrices or tae 
sTiLL A Desiperatoum.—You very properly, as a 
rule, decline correcting the occasional errors of your 
contemporaries. All are liable to slips. In the 
interest of Church literature, however, and to pre- 
~vent a possible mistake in the mind of a novice 
reading “The Sarum Ritual” in the Saturday 
Review of the 17th inst., may I venture to say 
that the expression of the reviewer, though not his 
thought itself, seems in one or two places defec- 
tive ?—thus, “It [the Sarum] differs from the Roman 
use as, ¢g., in the arrangement of the Sundays 
after Trinity instead of after Pentecost, and in 
the order and selection of the Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels.” To this should be added “and in the 
substance of the original collects also—for instance, 
in the two Prime Collects—and totally in that for 
Compline,” perhaps the three most used of any by 
the people at large. The writer goes on to say 
“Mr. Maskell has edited the Missal and Occa- 
sional Offices of the Church.” He has edited the 
Ordinary and Canon of the Mass, but not the 
Missal. The Occasional Offices are beside the 
mark. The reviewer proceeds, “They have between 
them [Mr. Maskell and the present editors of the 
Breviary] supplied us with a complete reissue of 
the Offices of the Church as used in this country 
before the Reformation.” Where, then, in Mr. 
Maskell and in the Sarum Breviary of Messrs. 
Wordsworth and Procter do we find the Introits, 
the Epistles, the Gospels, and the Graduals and 
Tracts, the Sequences, the Offertories, the Secrets, 
the Communions and Post-Communions of the 
great merge | Church? When complete the 
Burntisland Missal will contain them —s. up 


the gap. 


Tae Fotx-tore or Frowrrs.—The following 
quaint fragment of folk-lore is hidden between the 
covers of a work that would scarcely be supposed 
to contain such matters, namely, the Report of the 
United States Fish Commission (pt. i. 1873, p. 24). 
I have dug it out that it may shine, your kind 

rmission given, upon some page of “N. & Q.” 

he paragraph occurs in the midst of the testi- 
mony upon the condition of the fisheries of New 
England, taken by the commissioner at Newport 
in 1871. The words are from the lips of a fisher- 
man of Narragansett Pier. The fishes referred to 
are the squeteague (Cynoscion regalis), the scup- 
pang (Stenotomus versicolor) and the striped bass 
(Roceus lineatus) :-— 

. tion [by Prof. Baird].—Did they [the squeteague 


ear? 

“Answer.—About the same. They expected them in Feb- 
ruary, and got the seinesready. They had them in the water 
in March. I always judge by the dandelions ; when I see 
the first dandelion, the scup come in ; I watch the buds, 
and when the buds are swelled full, then our traps go in, 
When the dandelion goes out of bloom and goes to seed, 
the scup are gone ; that is true one year with another, 
though they vary with the season. lam guided by the 
blossoms of other kinds of plants for other fish. hen 
high blackberries are in bloom, we catch striped bass 
that weigh from twelve to twenty pounds ; when the 
blue violets are in blossom—they come early—you can 
catch the small scoot-bass. That has always been my 
rule, that bas been handed down by my forefathers,” 

Freperick W. True 
National Museum, Washington, U.S. 


Dormovse.—There is a curious little misprint 
under this head in Johnson’s Dictionary, which 
illustrates at the same time how a trifling error in 
punctuation may destroy the sense of a quotation 
and the persistence with which an error once made 
in print is again and again reproduced. In the 
first edition, 1755, Johnson had :— 

** Dormouse, n.s. A small animal which passes a large 
part of the winter in sleep : 

Come we all sleep, and are mere dormice flies, 

a little less than dead: more dulness hangs 

on us than on the Moon.— Ben Johnson.” 
This illustration from Ben Jonson’s play of 
Oatiline, Act I. is incorrectly given. Jonson 
wrote :— 

“Come we all sleep, and are meer dormice ; flies 

a little lesse than dead :” &c. 

By leaving out the semicolon after dormice Dr. 
Johnson’s copier lost the whole point of the quota- 
tion, and converted the noun dormice into an 
adjective, as descriptive of the flies. Ben Jonson 
wrote “ we are dormice,” but Sam Johnson con- 
verted this into “we are dormice flies.” This 
curious error was reprinted in subsequent editions, 
certainly as late as Todd’s carefully corrected 
edition of 1818. Epwarp Sotty. 


Earty patep Ex-Lisris.—I came lately across 
a good specimen of the early printed book-label. 


ro} 
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It is in the British Museum, Harl, Bagford, 151 
C.B./5991, an odd little volume, in which are 
pasted waifs and strays of fly-leaves, many of 
which are valuable for the interesting autographs 
they contain: “ William Meryfield, June 22, 
1650,” within a printed border of fleurs-de-lys back 
to back. This is of an earlier date than any Eng- 
lish ex-libris in Mr. Warren’s very helpful Guide, 
but not so early as four described by correspond- 
ents of “N. & Q.” in the first volume for 1882. 
I may instance another characteristic specimen 
from my own collection, also a printed label, with- 
out any heraldic pretensions: “ William Blakeston, 
March 5, 1684,” in a printed border formed by 
the repetition of a very simple ornament. It is 
rather odd that these early labels should parti- 
cularize the day and month in which they were 
printed. J. Exior Hopexiy. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


A curious Scnoot-Boox.—I possess a very 
curious old school-book, entitled :— 
“ Nolens Volens; or, You shall make Latin whether 
will or no; containing the Plainest Directions that 
on yet been given on that subject. Together with 
the Youth’s Visible Bible, being an Alphabetical Collec- 
tion (from the whole ey such General Heads as 
were judg'd most capable of Hieroglyphicks, Illustrated 
(with great variety) in Four & Twenty Copper-plates, 
with the Rude Translation opposite, for the aessien of 
those that begin to make Latin.” 
The size is a small 12mo. No author's name 
appears on the title-page, but the educational 
reface “To the Reader” is signed “ Elisha 
les.” My copy is of “The Second Edition, 
Corrected.” The imprint is, “ London, 1677, 
Printed by T. D. for T. Basset and H. Brome.” 
It has a curious frontispiece, representing a teacher 
standing, dressed in a sort of Roman toga, and 
lecturing a little boy who is seated and taking 
notes. Above is the Horatian motto “ Utile 
Dulci,” and from the teacher’s mouth issues a 
scroll, on which is the’ text, “From a child 
thou hast known the Scriptures.” The “ hiero- 
glyphicks” are most curious and droll, especially 
those of “ Parent,” “ Pallace,” “ Naked,” “Slug- 
gerd,” “Quarrel,” “ Quailes,” “Scorner,” &c. 
y copy is very clean, and handsomely bound by 
J. Leslie, and pasted inside the cover is a cutting 
from a bookseller’s catalogue, apparently forty or 
fifty years old, giving the above title, with the 
addition, “Curious and scarce; fine copy, 9s.” 
May I ask what is known of the book, its value, 
educational or other, and of its author, Elisha 


Coles, beyond what is stated in Watkins’s Bio- 


graphical Dictionary? |§E. Watrorp, M.A. 


ampstead, N.W. 


Prayer Rve@s.—Every prayer rug, I believe, 
has upon it a certain symbol, which you arrange— 
or, rather, you arrange the rug—so that the symbol 
shall point towards Mecca while you are saying 
your prayers. In two prayer rugs that Ihave 
this sign is alike in general form but different in 
detail. It resembles the section of a gabled house 
—the gable or chevron at top, with kingpost and 
cross beam within it, and under these what looks. 
in one case like a pair of pincers with three handles 
instead of two, and in the other case like a flower 
with a stalk and two branching leaves. Also, in 
one of my rugs the chevron is double and inter- 
laced, and the house appears to stand on three 
vertical posts. In each case the whole sign is 
worked near one end of the rug, within the border, 
and points towards that end. What is the mean- 
ing of this symbol ? A, J. M. 


Pror. Setwrn’s Verses.—Will any correspon- 
dent refer me to, or favour me with, a copy of 
Latin elegiacs by the late Prof. Selwyn on a“ Hos- 
_ Saltatorium” (Anglic ball) proposed to 

given at Cambridge about twenty years ago? 
The verses were referred to in a back volume of 
London Society.* All that I can remember is that 
Sir Roger was rendered by “ Rogerus Eques,” 


Tue Bata Kor.—Where can I find anything 
about this ? P. J. F. Gantition. 


Tue Hoop, a Game.—At Haxey, in the Isle 
of Axholme, a game called “the hood” is played 
annually on January 6, in commemoration, it is 
said, of the loss and recovery of her hood bya 
certain lady of the Mowbray family many centuries 
ago. The game, which was not only “ established ” 
but also “ endowed” by the lady in question, is. 
played somewhat in this manner:—The hood, which 
consists of a stiff roll of leather, is thrown up m 
the middle of the open field, on the borders of 
which are posted four official players, called “‘ bog- 
gans,” who are dressed in a peculiar uniform, and 
whose office it is to prevent the carrying away of 
the hood from the field. To carry it away is the 
object of the players in general, who assemble 
from the several hamlets of which the parish is 
composed, each anxious to secure the victory for 
his own particular hamlet. The game, as may be 
supposed, is a very rough one, and limbs are not 
unfrequently broken over it. Once off the field 
the hood is borne to one of the public-houses in 
the victorious hamlet, and there liberally “basted ” 
with ale, of which “seductive flooid” the victors 
are also supposed to be entitled to as much as, in 


* I should be glad of a precise reference to the article. 
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Ward's phrase, they can “ individooally 

In the contiguous parish of Epworth a similar 
game is played under the same name, but with 
some. variations. The hood is not here carried 
away from the field, but to certain goals, against 
which it is struck three times and then declared 
free. This is called “ wyking” the hood, which 
is afterwards thrown up again for a fresh game. 

I write these peationlats for the purpose of ask- 
ing the origin and meaning of the words boggan 
and wyking. I suspect the former to be the lost 
substantive from which is derived the verb “to 
boggle” (to stop, and in the United States to em- 
barrass); but I cannot even guess at the meaning 
of the other, or whence it comes. Is the verb to 
wyke met with at all in our literature ? 

Bett. 

Epworth. 


Arms or Governor Watxer. — Arms are 
said to afford a means of tracing descents; let me, 
therefore, mention—as a warning, and in hope of 
deriving information—those of Governor Walker, 

Derry. I am informed that those in a memorial 
window in Derry Cathedral are wrong. I wished 
to know the right ones, and obtained a sketch of 
those over his monument in Castle Caulfield 
‘Church, where he and his wife are buried. These 
last arms agree with those on a stone in Mully- 

en House, said to have been built by him 
see Lewis's Topog. Dictionary, 1838); but they 
not agree with any arms of any Walker in 
Burke’s General Armory, 1847. And those on the 
wife’s half of the shield are certainly not those of 
Walker's wife, who was a Maxwell of Finnibrogue. 
I cannot learn whom Walker’s father married, but 
vhe was a Yorkshireman. Now comes a third 
oe. In one of the archzological journals there 

a rait of Walker, taken from a print, giving 
a different shield from either of the above, viz., a 
black shield with a lion rampant. 

/. TDhe arms in the cathedral window are : In chief 
“puxp. three stags’ heads ; in base arg. a chevron 
AN between crosses crosslet. The arms on 

ers tomb ate: Dexter, or husband’s, side, 
im chief gu. a lion t or, fretty in base. 
Sinister side, in chief arg. two Maltese crosses or 
above chevron arg., charged with three cinque- 
foils; in base gu.a Maltese cross or. Crest, a 
demi-lion. 

Is anything known of Walker's Yorkshire an- 
cestors ? In Knight's Illustrated History of Eng- 
land it is stated that Walker was a Presbyterian 
minister.. This is wrong ; Walker belonged to the 
Chareh of England, as did his father before him. 

Fievr-pe-Lys. 
Camtusea Mawor ayp rae Princess Exiza- 


‘BErn.—Faulkner, in his History of Chelsea, tells 
Us that Henry VIII., observing, in his visits to 


Sir Thomas. More, the salubrity of the air and the 
pleasantness of the situation, determined to 
acquire the old Manor House as a nursery for the 
royal children. Subsequently he built a new 
manor house to serve this purpose. His daughter, 
the Princess Elizabeth, was then in her third year. 
Under the guardianship of the Queen Dowager, 
Catherine Parr, much of Elizabeth’s girlhood was 
spent af Chelsea. Can any of your readers give 
me an accurate outline of Elizabeth’s connexion 
with the Manor House, and some details of her 
education here? The facts seem very meagre. 
Cuas. Jas. Fret. 


Burcu Bureacr.—In old charters and 
deeds relating to Skipton, in Yorkshire, the town 
is almost invariably spoken of as a burgh, and in 
Court Leet records of last century it is so called. 
Yet the town does not seem to have had municipal 

vernment, or to have ever returned a member to 
Fediennet. A deed of the year 1598 speaks of 
the “castle, honnor, mannor, burrowe, and towne 
of Skipton ”; and a valuation of 1609 records that 
two “ burgages at will” were worth ten shillings 
per annum. There was at this time a Burgh 
Court at Skipton, the profits from which, amount- 
ing in 1312 to forty shillings yearly, realized thirty 
shillings. The Court Leet records invariably refer 
to the town as a burgh. Can it be supposed from 
these facts that the town had ever municipal 
rank? Are parallel instances common ? 

CraFxa. 


Mavpierryum.—The following curiousaccountof 
the tenure of the old holders of the Addington estate, 
from the Daily News of December 8 last, seems to 
deserve a place in “N. & Q.” Perhaps some 
learned er can supply the etymology of mau- 
pigyrnum :— 

“ The little churchyard where Archbishop Tait will 
be buried to-day encloses within jts boundaries, as the 
readers of the Duily News have already been informed, 
the remains of four Archbishops of Canterbury. The 
estate of Addington was bought in 1807 for the then 
Primate, Archbishop Manners Sutton. He paid homage 
at the coronation of George IV., in accordance with an 
ancient custom which required of the holders of —— 
ton, as a condition of their tenure, that they shou 
present a dish of pottage to the a at his corona- 
tion banquet. The estate was given by William the 
Conqueror to ‘ Tezelin, the cook,’ on condition that he 
should be bound to furnish on the day of his coronation 
a dish made in an earthen pot, and called Maupi um. 
This mess some have supposed to be a kind of hasty- 
pudding. The last of the Tezelin family was a lady w 
married Lord Bardolf; and the dish presented by one of 
the Bardolfs at the coronation of King Edward III. is 
known to have been composed of ‘almond milk, the 
brawn of capons, sugar, and spice, and chicken par- 
boiled and chopped.” 

James Hooper. 

7, Streatham Place, Streatham Hill, 8.W. 


Ever-.—What is the meaning of the first syllable 
in the names Eversfield, Eversley, and others? 
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Can it be a corruption of ear; and so mean “ the 

loughed field”? The name is written “ Ears- 
Fela ” in the will of Sir Thomas Eversfield, of 
Hollington, Sussex, in 1612. 

E. H. Marswatu. 
Hastings. 
Wild boar. See Morris, Etymology of Local Names, 

who compares Eberstein, &c., in Germany. | 


Onurcn Heratpry.—Has any work 
been published containing a list of all the coats 
of arms to be found in our churches and church- 

ards? If not, allow me to suggest that such a 
k would be of great value to the genealogist. It 
could be compiled to a considerable extent from our 
larger county histories. I am afraid, in this age of 
church restoration, that many old monuments, if 
not destroyed, will be injured and placed out of 
sight. I was lately looking at some armorial 
bearings on graves in a churchyard, and, although 
but recently erected, they were being rapidly worn 
away by the damp and frost. It would be a great 
advantage to the antiquary to know what coats of 
arms are to be found on tablets and tombs to, say, 
the families of Cocks or of Wilson. Allow me to 
draw the attention of our local archeological 
societies to this subject. Housert Bower. 
Brighton. 


Ormssy, AND Vasey Fami.ies.— 
John Ormsby, of Cloghans, co. Mayo, in his will, 
dated 1732 and proved 1745, mentions his first 
wife, Henrietta Bingham, and his second wife, 
Frances Vesey. I want to trace these two ladies. 
Sir Henry Bingham, John Bingham, Esq., and 
Capt. John Bingham, son of the latter, were named 
as trustees in the will, dated 1700, proved 1714, of 
Robert Ormsby, father of John Ormsby. This 
Sir Henry Bingham was evidently the third baronet, 
and John Bingham afterwards fifth baronet, who 
had a daughter Henrietta, but Archdall says she 
died unmarried. I cannot find any Vesey-Ormsby 
marriage in Foster or Burke, except Dr. William 
Vesey, son of the archbishop, who married Mary, 
daughter of John Ormsby, of Dublin, Foster calls 
her Mary Dixon, widow of Ormsby; but both 
her mother’s and father’s wills mention a daughter 
Mary, and the former by name as Mary Vesey. 

H. L. 0. 

P.S. Any information as to the families of 
Ormsby, English and Irish, will be gratefully re- 
ceived by Mr. Henry Leigh Ormsby, 2, Harcourt 
Buildings, Inner Temple, E.C. 


Mivvie Excuaner.—De Laune, in his Present 
State of London, 1681, after describing the Royal 
Exchange, as rebuilt after the Great Fire, and the 
new Exchange (called Durham House) in the 

- Strand, says (p. 160), “There are also two exchanges 
more, viz. the Middle Exchange and Exeter Ex- 
change, which last was lately built ; in both which 


goods are sold as at the Royal Exchange.” Many 
of us remember Exeter Change, not far from the 
present publishing offices of “ N. & Q.”; but where 
was Middle Exchange, and what is its history? 
Cornetivs WALFORD. 
Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


Grorce Creve or CiEeeves.—He is supposed 
to have been a resident of Plymouth, England. 
Having emigrated to America about 1629 or 1630, 
and settled where the city of Portland in the State 
of Maine now stands, he obtained from the Council 
of Plymouth a grant of this territory. Where was 
he born? When was he married? What can be 
ascertained relative to his history before 1630? 


Joun Winter.—He was agent for Robert 
Trelawny, Mayor of Plymouth, England. He 
emigrated to the vicinity of Portland, Maine, at the 
same time as Cleeves. Is anything known of him 
previous to emigration ? J. P. B. 

Portland, Maine, U.S. 


Book Avcrtions.—I should be glad if any of 
your readers would give me a list of the chief 
book sales of the present century, with their 
dates, Iam more particularly desirous of ascer- 
taining the years of the dozen or so which are 
constantly referred to in Bohn’s edition of 
Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual (e.¢., Bindley, 
White Knights, Heath, Nassau, &c.), but should 
be grateful for later information as well. oo 


Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


Reuic or Sr. Jonn Baptist at Oxrorp.— 
In Terre-filius; or, the Secret History of the 
University of Oxford (1726), it is stated (ii. 187) 
that “St. John the Baptist’s thigh bone” was 
then contained in “the inner room [of St. John’s 
College], which is’ famous for the manuscripts, 
archives, and curious trinkets which it contains.” 
Is the history of this relic known ? 

James 


Joan (pz Grenevitte), Gountess or Marcn. 
—Where shall I find the most trustworthy account 
of this lady’s parentage and ancestry, and the 
relationship in which she stood to the French 
house of Joinville ? CLK. 


Fenton or WestmoreELanp.—Where did this 
family originate? One Jonathan Fenton is said 
to have married a Miss Atkinson near Kendall 
in or about 1768, and her Christian name is 
supposed to have been Margaret. All particulars 
as to the Fentons of Westmoreland would be 
serviceable towards the history of the family, 

A. Wake. 


Hewry Pore, Lorp BEHEADED 
1n 1538.—I should be much obliged for any in- 
formation as to the desgendafts of Winifred Pole, 
daughter and coheiress of tiic above. Henry 


- 
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Pole was the son of Sir Richard Pole by his 
marriage with Margaret Plantagenet, Countess of 
Salisbury (daughter of George, Duke of Clarence), 
beheaded in 1541. T. 8. G. 


“Cuomminc Monr.”—Mr. Cumming, commonly 
known as “Cumming Mohr,” lived and rented 
lands near Rannoch, in Scotland, about 1780. 
Will any one give his pedigree ? R. 8. C 


“ ALLABACULIA.”—The first of the celebrated 
St. Leger stakes was run for in 1776, and won 
by Lord Buckingham’s filly “ Allabaculia,” by 
Sampson. From whence the name ? W. B. 


Tae Lisrary.—The Rev. T. T. 
Lewis, editor of the Letters of Lady Brilliana 
Harley (Camden Society, 1854), states, in his in- 
troduction, that “upon failure of issue male of 
Robert Harley, the first Earl of Oxford, by the 
death of his son Edward, the founder of the Har- 
leian Library, the title to the son of the 
auditor, his brother.” It is generally supposed 
that the Harleian Library was founded by the 
first Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, Robert Harley, 
as given under head “ Harleian Library” in 
Haydn's Dictionary of Dates. Which is correct ? 

W. 8S. Symonps. 

Pendock Rectory, Tewkesbury. 


Avrnors or Quotations Wantep.— 
“ A word unkind or wrongly taken 
A love like this has rudely shaken.”  R, 8. 
“Tis hard to say, 80 coarse the daub he lays, 
Which sullies most, the censure or 


Replies. 


PALL-MALL.” 

(1* 8. iii. 351; x. 461; S. viii, 492; 48, i, 
129; vi. 224; xi. 4,63; 6” S. ini, 280, 298, 
456, 495; vi. 29, 53, 217.) 

It is a great pity that people who wish to repl 
toa note in “ & Q.” do first read over 
note two or three times if they do not clearly 
apprehend its drift the first time; and th 
would do well also to have the note before them 
whilst they are writing their answer, and not to 
trust to the impression which they gathered from 
reading the note perhaps days before. If M. Esto- 
cret had done these things, I feel sure his reply 
would have assumed a very different form. He 
seems to think that my object in writing my note 
(vi. 29) was to show that the Ital. pallamaglio 
was==palla da maglio, and not pallaa maglio, But 
nothing was farther from my thoughts. If, when 
I was writing my note, I had noticed M. Esto- 
cLeT’s communication (6 8. iii. 456), in which 
he shows that the form alla a maglio was once 
in use, I should never have suggested the form 


palla da maglio ; but it did not come under my 
notice until after the proof came from the printer’s, 
when it was scarcely possible to alter the text, and so 
I added the last nine lines of note § (vi. 29), and was 
careful to say that I had doneso. All that I 
wanted to show was that pallamaglio must be 
understood as if some preposition intervened be- 
tween palla and maglio, and it did not matter to 
me in the least whether that preposition was da 
or a, as either would prove my case against Prov. 
Sxeat. For, if pallamaglio is=either palla da 
maglio or palla a maglio,and M. Estocuet allows 
that it—palla a maglio, then it cannot possibly 
mean ball-mallet, as Pror. Skear says ; and this 
is all that I was contending for. But, if M. Esto- 
CLET maintains that palla a maglio can mean ball- 
mallet, as he apparently does,* then I can only say 
that he must be ill acquainted either with Italian 
or with English; and as in this case the a in 
Italian is used in much the same way as it often 
is in French,and I take M. Estocuer to be a 
Frenchman, it is probably his knowledge of Eng- 
liskr which is at fault. When in Italian or French 
one substantive is joined to another by the prep. a, 
the first word is the principal word, and the substan- 
tive which follows the a qualifies the other and be- 
comes a sort of adjective to it, and’as such must 
in the English equivalent compound word stand 
first. Thus, moulin & vent is in Eog. wind-mill ; 
macchina a vapore, steam-machine (or engine). 
In the same way, therefore, palla a maglio must 
be in Eng. mallet-ball, and not ball-mallet, as 
Pror. Sxeat and M. Esrocret maintain.t 

But M. Esrocuer not only accuses me of wish- 
ing to substitute da for a in palla a maglio, he 
also maintains that palla da magiio is not Italian. 
Now, I am of opinion that one ought not to be 
too positive with regard to points of grammar even 
in one’s own native language, and that one cannot 
be too careful in the case of a foreign language, 
and I believe Italian to be a foreign language to 
M. Estoctetr. Palla da maglio is no doubt not 
the usual form, but the word is an old one, and 
the tendency of modern Italian is to substitute de 
for a, and to a as more or less of a Gallicism. 


ey | This I have been told by Italians. Still palla do 


* M. Esrocter calls ball-mallet a 
translation” of pallamaglio. But, however rough-and- 
ready a translation may be—and the term is not a com- 
plimentary one to apply to Prov. work—it ought 
at least to be accurate, and the translation in question 
is, as I maintain, the exact reverse of thetruth. — 

+ M. Esrocuet seems to be unable to discern the differ- 
ence in meaning that there is between ball-mallet and 
maillet-ball, In ball-mallet, mallet is the principal sub- 
stantive, and ball forms a kind of adjective to it; in 
mallet-ball, ball is the principal substantive, and mallet 
forms a kind of adjective to it. According, therefore, 
to the rule I have laid down in the text, mallet-ball 
would be palla a maglio, and ball-mallet, meglie a (or 
better da) palla, 


ma 
for 
say 
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maglio isundoubtedly Italian,* just as “‘adictionary 
for the pocket” is good English, though we always 
say “a pocket dictionary” instead. It is no doubt 
true that the Italians use a before “the agent 
through which a thing is set in motion, the instru- 
ment with which a thing is done,” to quote M. 
EstTocer’s words; but it is not true that a is ex- 
clusively used in these cases, for da (and even di) 
is used as wel]. Thus a windmill is mulino a vento, 
as M. Estocter says, but for water-mill I find in 
an Italian grammar (Ollendorff’s) mulino ad acqua, 
and in an Italian dictionary (Weber’s Ital.-Germ., 
Germ.-Ital.) mulino da acqua and d'acqua (—=di 
acqua).+ Again, in the same Italian dictionary I 
find palla di cannone (like the French boulet de 
canon)t and palla d'archibugio (=di archibugio), 
but also palla da moschetto, palla da schioppo, and 
palla da pisto’a; but in none of these cases do I find 
a used, though the cannon, musket, gun, and pistol 
are as much the agents which set the ball in motion 
as the mallet is, and so, according to M. Estocizt’s 
rule, a ought to be used. For this use of di compare 
also the sentence quoted by me (vi. 29, note §) 
from Villanova’s Ital. Dict., s.v. “Pallamaglio”: 
“Sorta di giuoco sulla piana terra, con palla di 
legno di piccolo maglio.”§ I submitted this sen- 
tence to an Italian lady who has been in the habit for 
years of teaching her own language, and she quite 
agreed with me that di was here=da. How un- 
certain the Italians are about the use of these pre- 


* After writing the above I had a letter from the 
Italian lady mentioned in the text further on, and she 
tells me that palla da maglio is perfectly good Italian. 
Her own raed are as follows, and I give them that I 
may not be d of misunderstanding and mistrans- 
lating them : “‘ Noi adopriamo pitti comunemente la voce 
@ vento, ad acqua [wind and water in wind-mill and 
water-mill), a maglio, ma, siccome la preposizione da pud 
essere impiegata in luogo della preposizione a, cosi pud 
dirsi da vento, da acqua, da maglio.” 

t I must say that this mulino d’acqua surprised me, 
and as the Italian lady already mentioned (see note *) 
was likewise of opinion that it was never used, I came to 
the conclusion that it was a German lexicographer’s bad 
Italian. But I have since bought Baretti’s /talian Dict., 
of which the Italian is written by an Italian, and there 
again, in the Ital.-Eng. part, s.v. “Mulino,” I find 
mulino d’acqua, and nothing else, so that it does seem 
that the di is in this case sometimes used in Italy, And 
if 80, we must understand the water not only of that part 
of it which makes the mill-wheel go round, but also, and 
more especially, of the whole stream by or on which the 
mill stands; and then the di will have the force of the 
French de in port (ville) de mer, poule d'eau, rat d'eau, 
&c. The d’acqua, in fact, tells us that the mill is a water- 
mill and not a land-mill. D’ cannot be a contraction for 
da, as da is never contracted. 

In Baretti’s dict. pal/a da cannone. 

I should, no doubt, have been able to find other ex- 
if d words were as easy to find in an 


1 
Italian dictionary asthey are inan English one. But while 
such words as wind mill, cunnon-ball, &c., are necessarily 
found in every English dictionary, their equivalents in 
Ttalian, being composed of two distinct words, are by no 
ound in every Italian dictionary. 


means to be 


positions is shown by the fact that in the Venetian 

dialect (see Boerio’s Dict.) molin da vento (wind- 

mill) is used, whilst in pure Italian it is mulino a 

vento, as stated above. And so, again, coffee-mill 

is mulinello da caffe in pure Italian, but mulin a 

the Piedmontese dialect (see Sant’ Albino’s 
ict.). 

It seems to me, however, that a, da, and di have 
not precisely the same meaning in the examples 
given above. Let us suppose that a has the mean- 
ing assigned to it by M. Esrocier, though I am 
by no means sure about it ;* then da has not this 
meaning, but signifies rather fitted for, suitable for, 
adapted to. Thus in palla a maglio we should 
have the idea of the mallet being used to set the 
ball in motion, whilst in palla da maglio it would 
be simply that the ball is fitto be used with a 
mallet, without any idea of motion, And so in 
mulino @ vento and molin da vento; in the former 
case the wind is regarded as the propelling instru- 
ment, whilst in the latter the mill is regarded as 
suitably constructed for its use with wind. With 
regard to di, the notion of possession, or belonging 
to, is of course inherent in it. Thus palla di 
cannone is simply a ball which belongs to a cannon 
and is used with it, whilst palla da cannone (see 
note ¢) would mean a ball suitable for a cannon, and 
palla a cannone (if used) would, according to M. 
Esrocuet at least, mean a ball to be propelled by 
acannon. The preposition is selected, therefore, 
in accordance with the idea which it is intended 
to convey, but it cannot be said that the preposi- 
tion chosen is more or less correct (grammatically 
speaking) than the other,two. 

We have a similar uncertainty of expression in 
other languages; for compare the Germ. Mittags- 
essen, literally midday’s meal, with Abendessen= 
evening meal. F. Cuance, 

Sydenham Hill. 


Tue Festivat or THE Crain (6% 
vii. 47, 72, 90, 110).—As probably but few of 
your readers possess the Vetusta Monumenta, 
while many may feel some interest in the question 
whether St. Peter ever occupied the Cuathedra 
Petri, or any portion of it, you will, I hope, allow 
me to make a few remarks on Messrs. Brownlow 
and Northcote’s statements respecting it (as re- 
ported by Mr. Ranpotpn), for these are somewhat 
misleading. 1. There is no ground for the asser- 
tion that the tablets (or plates) on which the 
labours of Hercules are sculptured are older than 
the other six tablets, on which are figures repre- 

* Indeed, it seems to me that M. EsrooxeT puts a 
great deal too much meaning into such a very little 
word of one letter as a, A French friend who is now 
staying with me tells me that he can feel no difference 
between @ in moulin @ vent and that in moulin @ café or 
verre 2 vin; that for him in all three cases the a is about 
=pour; and this is precisely my own feeling. 
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senting six constellations. All eighteen evidently 
originally formed part of a casket. Caskets with 
like carvings are by no means uncommon; one very 
fine example, formerly belonging to the church of 
Veroli, is in the South Kensington Museum; 
another on which the labours of Hercules are 
sculptured was, until two years ago, at Volterra; 
and many others could be mentioned. Few 
archeologists now doubt that such ate of Byzan- 
tine work, and not earlier in general than the 
eleventh or twelfth centuries; but it is not long 
since antiquaries, deceived by their pseudo- 
classical style, supposed them to date from the 
earlier centuries of our era. 2. The “ arabesques 
of the age of Charlemagne” are not on tablets, but 
on long strips let into and forming part of the 
chair. 3. The “oak framework” is made of very 
rough pieces attached to the outside of the chair, 
the upright pieces are of the same height as the 
uprights of the chair itself, and the anterior up- 
rights are cut so as to allow them to be fitted on 
to the uprights of the chair in such a manner that 
they envelope a part of the front and the whole of 
the sides of these last, and probably hide strips of 
carving in ivory let into the sides of the uprights 
of the chair. There are in all five uprights in the 
framework, four at the angles an one in the 
centre of the back ; these in each case are of the 
same height as the part of the chair to which they 
are affixed. It is, therefore, clear either that the 
chair was made to fit the framework, or the frame- 
work to fit the chair. Evidently the latter is the 
more probable supposition. It certainly does not 
seem probable that venerated relics would be cut 
and trimmed and then affixed to the outside of a 
new chair; much readier and more seemly methods 
of —— and exhibiting them could easily have 
been devised. The upright pieces have iron rings 
attached to them through which poles could be 
passed, and to me it seems probable that these 
rough and clumsy additions were made at some 
early date, say the eleventh century, when it was 
determined to use the chair as a “ sella gestatoria.” 
It was so used in the thirteenth and some follow- 
ing centuries. 4. There does not appear to be 
any ancient tradition attaching to this framework. 
Carlo Fontana, who made a report on, and a rough 
drawing of, the chair in 1705, speaks of the up- 
rights as “quattro riporti,” i.¢, four additions, 
which he says were of pine wood. Scardovelli, 
who made the part drawings which are 
exhibited in the sacristy of the Vatican, in 
1784, leaves them out altogether. Tonigio 
(Dela Basilica di San Pietro, cap. xxi.) men- 
tions them as “alcuni legni,” «4. ¢, some pieces 
of wood ; neither Febeo (De Identitate Cathedre, 
&c.) nor Cardinal Wiseman mentions them at all, 
but regard the chair itself as the identical curule 
chair of Pudens. The “living tradition” of Messrs. 
Brownlow and Northcote originated with Commen- 


datore de Rossi in 1866; but with him it was only a 
suggestion that the pieces had formed part of a“sella 
gestatoria ” which Ennodius (a writer of the sixth 
century) alludes to as in his time standing in the 
baptistery of the Lateran. De Rossi seeks to con- 
nect this “ sella gestatoria” with St. Peter; but I 
must refer those who may wish to follow up the 
subject to De Rossi’s memoirs in the Bulletino 
di Archeologia Cristiana for May and June, 1867, 
and to mine in the Vetusta Monumenta, and will 
only add that to me the Commendatore’s evidence 
appears far from conclusive. Atex, Nespirr. 


May I say one word on the question of the date 
of the small tablets inserted in the famous chair 
(so called) of St. Peter? There is no doubt that 
it is difficult to decide with absolute certainty at 
what period they were executed; but I quite 
agree with Mr. Nespirr, whose opinion with re- 
gard to ivories is entitled to the highest respect, 
that they were executed in the eleventh or earl 
in the twelfth century. The well-known Veroli 
casket in the South Kensington Museum is pro- 
bably the finest example existing of the kind of 
work and peculiar style; and the panels are 
described in my book on Medieval Ivories, p. 48, 
with some remarks on the probable date in the 
preface, p. 51. They are, as I believe, certainly 
not so early as the first century, according to De 
Rossi, nor even of the time of Charlemagne, as 

our ndent, Mr. E. supposes. 

e date of Charlemagne is impossible: it is not 
credible that they could have been carved at that 
time. On the other hand, these little plaques 
which ornament the chair, the sides of the Veroli 
casket, and some two or three other known pieces, 
are undeniably subject to various difficulties and 
doubts, even when we have (as it were) made up 
our minds to attribute them to the eleventh or 
twelfth century. W. Masxkett. 


Tue Haics or Bemersrpe (6" §, vii. 102).— 
As it is improbable that Mr. Russell will reply 
to the somewhat ex parte statements of an anony- 
mous correspondent, perhaps you may permit 
me, in answer to Inquirer’s note at the above 
reference, to point out : 1. That the “three vary- 
ing accounts” of the career of Robert Haig, second 
son of James, the seventeenth Laird, are simply 
descriptive of different stages of it (INQuIRER 
gives no reference to the context), and are by no 
means inconsistent with the fact stated by Mr. 
Russell, that Robert Haig was eventually settled 
by Lord Mar upon his farm of Throsk. Lord 

ar had stood James Haig’s friend at the time of 
his imprisonment (p. 149), and seems to have 
interested himself in the family after James’s death, 
as we find his name conjoined with those of the 
widow and the brother William Haig for the teind 
due to Dryburgh Abbey (p. 183). 

After James Haig’s death his family were in 
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the most straitened circumstances, and to a great 
extent dependent upon his brother William (p. 171). 
It would thus have been impossible for Robert 
Haig, “ brother and heir, or at the least appearand 
heir, to umquhill Andrew Haig,” in his penniless 
condition, to hold an estate so deeply embarrassed 
without considerable help from his uncle William ; 
and Mr. Russell’s theory (p. 172), that Robert and 
William Haig were not on good terms, is sup- 
ported by the fact that William’s assignation of 
the estate to Andrew is witnessed by James, the 
fourth son, and not, as might have been expected, 
by either of the intermediate brothers, Robert or 
George (p. 174). Now William Haig was un- 
doubtedly in a position to compel Robert to con- 
sent to this transfer of mortgage of May 15, 1627, 
in which (though Inquirer does not mention it) 
the right of redemption was expressly reserved to 
William Haig and his heirs or assignees (p. 131), 
thus completely barring Robert from ever obtaining 
the estate except by favour of his uncle, who 
already held the life rent. 

Shortly after William Haig’s flight the estate 
passed into the possession of Lord Hay of Yester ; 
for when David Haig got his charter the estate is 
mentioned as having “belonged before to John, 
Lord Hay of Yester” (p. 227). 

2. Inquirer says, “The statement in the genea- 
logy preserved at Bemersyde, compiled in 1699 
by Obadiah Haig, then resident there with his 
uncle Anthony, the laird, completely demolishes 
the theory of the identity of the two Roberts.” 
Quoting from this authority, he says, further, 
that “Robert and several of his younger (sic) 
brothers after their mother’s second marriage went 
“to the Bohemian wars in 1630, and there sup- 
posed to be lost,’” 

Perhaps I may be permitted to quote Obadiah 
Haig’s statement in full: “Andrew, the eldest 
son, discontentedly left Bemersyde, with six of 
his brothers, about the year 1630, on his mother 
marrying again (after his father’s death) contrary 
to their liking, and travelled to the Bohemian 
wars, where we suppose him lost.” Of the six 
brothers, with the exception of David, the same 
thing is recorded : “ Went to the Bohemian wars 
in =e and there supposed to be lost” (p. 182, 
note). 

Inquirer would have stated the case more 
fairly if he had not suppressed the fact that 
Obadiah Haig, on whose pedigree he relies, made 
this remarkable blunder regarding Andrew (who, 
according to Inquirer, was the immediate pre- 
decessor in the estates of Anthony’s father David), 
and that this glaring error remained uncorrected 
by Anthony Haig. 

Now, Obadiah Haig had been brought up in 
America, and was only in this country for a short 
time. Collecting the materials for his genealo, 
while on a visit at Bemersyde, he drew it up in 


London (p, 338), and it would indeed be wonderful 
if, under the circumstances, it did not contain 
some inaccuracies. 

Inquirer seems to think that the value of 
Obadiah Haig’s genealogy is enhanced by being 
printed in Sir Robert Douglas's Baronage, pub- 
lished in 1798; but a comparison of the account 
given by Sir Robert of the career of Anthon 
Haig, who died in 1712, with the actual life an 
habits of that individual as pictured by Mr. 
Russell, may throw an interesting light upon the 
value of the family history of that period (Haigs 
of Bemersyde, p. 289, note 

3. Had Anthony Haig been the “ representa- 
tive” of the Bemersyde family, in the sense of 
eldest male heir, at the time of his law suit in 
1671 (p. 295, “ Hague v. Moscrop,” Stair’s Deci- 
stons, li. 15), he would not have been compelled 
to resign his estate on the ground that his grand- 
uncle William Haig, through whom he claimed, 
had been forfeited in 1633. For Andrew Haig, 
undoubtedly the last person seised of the estate 
before David Haig, had died in 1627, and, as 
Robert is mentioned as his heir, the estate could 
not have been affected by William Haig’s forfeiture 
in 1633. It will be seen, then, that the result of 
the proceedings reported in Stair, ii. 15, is that 
David Haig, the father of Anthony, was held to 
have taken Bemersyde not by descent, but by deed 
of gift from his uncle William Haig, which the 
forfeiture of the latter rendered void. In con- 
sequence of this decision Anthony resigned the 
_o to the Crown, and received a fresh charter 

. 295). 
With regard to Inquirer's last statement, 
the Clackmannanshire Haigs have for generations 
claimed descent from the Bemersyde family, and 
there is in the possession of one of them an old 
pedigree, formerly the property of the late Gene- 
ral Sir William Morison, M.P. (who died 1850), 
from which the following is an extract :— 

“1613. James Haig, Laird of Bemersyde, had 8 sons, 
one of whom, 

“Robert, married Jane Greig. He left Bemersyde, 
and resided at St. Ninians, Stirling. 

“ John, his son, married Isobel Ramsay, and resided 
in Clackmannanshire.” 

It is also a well-known fact that in 1745 the 
laird of Bemersyde came to Alloa to endeavour to 
persuade his Clackmannanshire relations to join 
Prince Charles Edward’s standard. 

C. E. Hare. 

New University Club. 


Tae Rotaven Peerace (6% §. vii. 87, 109). 
—“The Ruthven succession is curious,” as T, T. 
says, though apparently it has not been fully mas- 
tered by him. Sir William Cunningham, the heir 
of line, did not die before his aunt Jean (Baroness 
Ruthven); but on her death, in April, 1722, suc- 
ceeded to the Freeland estate, and took the name 


P 
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of Ruthven, in compliance with the entail 
made by the second lord. Yet, although he was 
then both heir of the entail of 1674 (under which 
T. T. considers “ the title was evidently destined 
to pass, and did so”), as well as heir of line (which 
last he had been above twenty years), he never 
assumed the title, though apparently anxious to 
comply with the conditions of the entail. On his 
death, without issue, some six or seven months 
afterwards, his less scrupulous cousin Isabel be- 
came such heir, and styled herself Baroness Ruth- 
ven, her husband, Col. Johnston, taking the name 
of Ruthven. T. T. is aware of this last fact, but 
not of the reason why he did so, “as early as 
1723 at any rate,” when, according to him, Jean, 
Lady Ruthven, his wife’s aunt, was yet alive and 
in possession of the estates, and about to be “ re- 
cognized as a peeress” by George II. Isabel died 
June, 1732, and was succeeded by her son James. 
The peerage of Ruthven, then, since the death of 
the second lord in 1701, has been acknowledged (1) 
by the Scotch Union Roll in 1707; (2) by summons* 
to coronations ; (3) by the report of the Lords of 
Session on the peerage of Scotland in 1740; and 
(4) by (valeat quantum /) the voting at the election 
of Scotch peers, 1733 to 1774, and possibly later. 
On the other hand, there is no patent nor enroll- 
ment thereof, nor is there even a copy of such 
patent nor any docquet or sign amet thereof to 

ve any special limitation of the honour to have 

n intended; and there is the fact (inexplicable 
if such limitation existed) that the grandson of 
the grantee, being both heir of line and of entail, 


was in possession of the family estate, but did not | }, 


assume the title. Wonderful, indeed, are the 
devolutions of Scotch peerages, but I should be 
glad to know if any peerage passed (as this is 
conjectured to have done) under a general entail 
of lands by the owner in possession without such 
grant of peerage having been expressly nam 

therein. G. E. C. 


AxspreviaTions (6 §, vi. 427).—I am glad to 
be able to answer the question of my friend 
J. T. F. The commentator referred to by 
Lyndewode is Willelmus Redonensis [of Rennes], 
sometimes erroneously called (as Fabricius says) 
Celdonensis. His commentary on the Summa 
of Raym. de Pennaforti, or Peniafort, is printed 
with several editions of the text under the mis- 
taken name of Jobn de Freiburg. The passage 
referred to at p. 279 of the edition of Lyndewode 
cited by J. T. F. is the following :— 

“Nota, quod hxe prepositio (pro) quandoque notat 
appretiationem, seu commutationem, et secundum hoc 
nung d est quod temporale detur pro 
spirituali, vel e converso: quandoque notat causam 


were to the coronations eo . George II., and 
George ILI. 


efficientem, quandoque finalem. Quandocunque ergo 
aliquis, cum recipit sacramentum aliquod, conferenti 
dat aliquod temporale, et dicitur, Ille dedit denarium 
pro sacramento, vel aliud: si hae prazpositio (pro) 
notat appretiationem falsa est, si autem notat causam 
finalem, ut sit sensus iste dedit denarium pro sacramento, 
id est, pro veneratione sacramenti, seu propter veneran- 
dum sacramentum, licite potest hoc fieri et concedi.”— 
Gloss, in tit. i. § 3, Summa R. de Peniafort, fol., Rom., 
1604, p. 6. 

The article ly (for le) is very commonly used in 
the writings of the schoolmen, e.g., in St. Thomas 
Aquinas’s Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles it 
is of specially frequent occurrence. 

W. D. Macray. 
Ducklington, Witney. 


The abbreviation “Wil. super Ray.” I suppose 
to mean a commentator of the name of William 
—— on the Summa of St. Raymond de Pegna- 
fort, or Pennafort, a Spanish Dominican who wrote 
upon the canon law, and who lived a.p. 1175- 
1275. Butler, in his Lives of the Saints, says of 
him that he entered the order in 1222, and that 
“in a spirit of compunction he begged of his superiors 
that they would enjoin him some severe penance, to 
expiate the vain satisfaction and complacency which he 
said he had sometimes taken,in teaching. They indeed 
imposed on him a penance, but not such an one as he 
expected. It was to write a collection of cases of con- 
science for the instruction and conveniency of confessors 
and moralists. This produced his Sum, the firat work 
of that kind” (on January 23). 

The meaning of “ly pro” is settled by the con- 
text. The quotation of J. T. F., “ Nam secundum 
eseasd quod ly pro, notat appreciationem,” occurs in 

. Vv. as a note = the following passage in 
Lyndwode’s text : “ Preterea venalitatem missarum 
districte inhibentes precipimus ne pro annalibus 
vel tricennalibus missarum faciendis laici veb 
alii quicquam dare vel legare in testamento pre- 
sumant,” with a reference to “ Tricennalibus” 
(fol. cci, vers. col. 2, Berth.). In a note upon 
“testamento” there occurs this sentence: “ Vel 
sicut hee dictio pro/ significet appreciationem ut 
dixi,” fol. ccii, rect. col. 1). e abbreviation 
consequently implies that “‘ pro” in Lyndwode’s 
text signifies “appreciationem.” This in an 
edition now might be obvious from “ pro” being 
in inverted commas. It is made plain by Ber- 
thelet’s slanting line in the former note, and the 
“ut dixi” in the latter. There is merely the 
variation of “ notat” and “ significat,” comparing 
one note with the other. Berthelet prints the w 
in wil, as well as the J in ly, without capitals. 
There is more about the meaning of “ pro” from 
St. Thomas Aquinas. 7 

The best edition of Raymond’s Summa Juris 
Canon. is fol., Veron., 1744. Ep. MarsHatl. 


Heratpic Vanes (6 S. vi. 409).—At Charle- 
cote, in Warwickshire, the seat of the Lucy family, 
the vanes which surmount the gables are in the 


| 
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form of banners, and bear the three lucies or pikes 
which form the charges in the Lucy arms, fretted, 
and alternating with cross crosslets. There is a 
woodcut of one of these vanes in Moule’s Heraldry 
of Fish, p. 55. In Menétrier’s Recherches du 
Blazon, Paris, 1673, p. 4, it is stated that “ Les 
Pannonceaux & Giroiiettes armoyées sur les tours 
& faistes des maisons estoient anciennement les 
marques des maisons des Gentilshommes.” 
J. Woopwarp. 
Montrose. 


Mr. Cussans, in his excellent Handbook of 


Heraldry (1882), p. 279, says:—“ Unfortunately 
the action of the weather has destroyed the most 
interesting examples of vanes, those only of a 
comparatively recent date remaining to us.” At 
the end of the chapter from which these words 
are taken is appended a woodcut of the heraldic 
vane above the library of Lambeth Palace. 
G. F. R. B. 

In “N. & Q.,” 24 §. iii. 474, there is:— 

“ The vane at Fotheringay Church, Northamptonshire, 

represents the falcon and fetterlock, the badges of the 
dukes of York. Curnsert Bepe, B.A.” 
I havea print of the former cross at Coventry, 
built in 1539, which is surmounted by a vane 
with the arms of England, and which also has 
several other vanes at the angles of the different 
stories, all of them heraldic. Ep. MarsHa.t. 


In vol. ix. of the Sussex Archeological Collec- 
tions will be found an account of the very interest- 
ing church of Etchingham, which was rebuilt by 
Sir William de Etchingham, who died in 1389, 
and an engraving of the copper banner-shaped 
vane, pierced fretty for Etchingham, which still 
surmouuts the tower. This is probably the earliest 
vane in existence. Fragments of iron vanes, temp. 
Elizabeth, were remaining at Kirby Hall, North- 
amptonshire, a few years ago. 

Abert HartTsHORNE. 

I do not think heraldic vanes are so uncommon 
as Mr. Taytor supposes. A good example may 
be seen at Lambeth Palace, where the archiepis- 
copal arms figure on the vane of the hall, which 
was built by Archbishop Juxon, and is now used 
as the library. The grasshopper on the vane of 
the Royal Exchange is the crest of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, the founder of the building; and the 
dragon on the steeple of Bow Church is, I sup- 
pose, one of the supporters of the City _ - 


There is a very large vane at St. John’s Church, 
Horsleydown ; it appears to represent a comet 


or star with a flaming tail. . A. WELLS. 


There is over Marlston House, Berks, now the 
property of H. M. Bunbury, Esq., a vane bearing 
the arms of Richard Wightwick, who was the 


founder of Pembroke College, Oxford, and who 
formerly the manor of 


Kettic Tracery (6" §. vi. 429).—Some of 
the river names of Scandinavia are of Keltic origin. 
I, for one, do not believe in ‘‘ Aryan settlements.” 

R. 8. Caarnock. 


Hasty: Rarip S. vi. 447).—I often hear 
the word hasty used in Sussex in the sense ob- 
served by your correspondent: “The rain come 
(came) down terr’ble hasty surelye”; and I also 
meet with the word rapid for violent, as applied 
to pain; thus, speaking of a poor fellow suffering 
from inflammation, I was told, “ The pains doan’t 
seem to come quite so oudacious rapid as what 
they did yesterday.” W. D. Parisu. 

Selmeston. 


Rep-narrep Men (6% §. vi. 426).—Against 
the belief that “ the hatred of this is ascribed by 
many to reminiscences of Danish times,” I would 
bring the French proverb quoted, the general be- 
lief among European nations evidenced in what I 
believe is the fact that Judas was universally re- 
presented as red-haired, and in the belief given 
by Batman uppon Bartholome, v. 66, when speak- 
ing of the significance of the colour of the hair, 
“ redde haire [be or betoken] of grose humours and 
ill bloud.” Ba. NicHo.son. 


There was a work on vulgar errors published in 
1659, in which the vulgar error of censuring red- 
haired men is unsparingly denounced; but for rf 
present purpose I prefer citing the authority of M. 
Cyrano de Bergerac, a man of fashion of the seven- 
teenth century. He observes:— 


“ A Brave head covered with Red Hair, is nothing else 
but the sun in the midst of his rays, my — ill 
of it, because few have the honor to be so. not we 
see that all things in nature are more or less red! 

“ Amongst the elements, he that contains the most 
essence and the least substance is the fire, because of his 
colour. 

“Gold hath received of his dye, the honour to reign 
over metals, and of all planets, the Sun is most considered, 
only because he is most red. 

“The best balanced constitution is that which is 
between phlegmatic and melancholy. The Flaxen and 
Black are beside it,—that is to say, the fickle and the 
obstinate, between both is the medium, where wisdom 
in favour of Red Haired men bath lodged virtue, so their 
flesh is much more delicate, their blood more pure, their 
Spirits more clarified, and consequently their intellect 
more accomplished, because of the mixture of the four 


qualities.” 
W. H. A. 


A Paropy sr (6 vi. 468).— 
The lines were spoken in reference to Col. Verner, 
M.P. for Armagh county (afterwards Sir W. 
Verner, Bart.), Col. Gore, M.P. for Blige county, 
and Col. Sibthorp, M.P. for Lincoln. In a reply 
to them O’Conn id :— 
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“ Three colonels in three distant counties boro, 

A Sligo, and Lincoln did adorn ; 

The first in direct bigotry surpass’d, 

The next in impudence, in both the last. 

The force of nature could no farther go, 

To beard the third she shaved the other two.” 
The first two were strict shavers, whilst Col. 
Sibthorp wore a beard, which in O’Connell’s time 
was very remarkable. Epwarp Souty. 


When a young member of the House of Com- 
mons (c. 1857), I remember hearing the late Mr. 
Milnes Gaskell, a age authority on parliamentary 
a quote six lines inquired after by 

A. 

“Three colonels in three different counties born, 

Did Lincoln, Sligo, and Armagh adorn.” 
The second couplet I forget, and also the name of 
the member for Sligo. "TY tellote Sir W. Verner 
was the member for Armagh. B. 


Tae River Name “Isis” S. vi. 409).— 
Although Gibson does make the remarks quoted 
in his “ addition” to Camden, which remarks are 
repeated verbatim in Gough’s translation, Camden 
himself repeatedly talks of the Isis in his descrip- 
tions of Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire, and 

uotes extracts from a Latin poem called the 

‘arriage of Thames and Isis :— 

“ Dixerat; unito consurgit et unus amore 

Letior exultans nunc nomine Tamisis uno, 

Oceanumque patrem, quercus jactantior undas 

Promovet.” 

The following are other examples of the use of this 
name by ancient scholars: Ranulphus Higdenus, 
monk of Chester, temp. Richard IL., in his Poly- 
icon, &c., says, “ Tamisia videtur componi 
& nominibus duorum fluminum, que sunt Thama 
et Ysa aut Usa. Thama currens juxta Dorces- 
triam Cadif in Ysam, inde totus fluvius & suo 
exortu usque ad mare orientale dicitur Thamisia,” 
&c. And in — the history of Dorchester, he 
“Villam humilem, ad austram Oxonie juxta 
allingford, inter collapsus duorum fluminum 
Thame et Yse sitam.” The antiquary Leland 
thus mentions the river’s source : “ Isis riseth at 
three miles from Cirencestre, not far from a village 
cawlled Kemble, within half a mile of the fosse- 
ws wher the very hed of Isis ys.” 
he learned Welshman, Lhwyd, in his Breviary 
of Britayne, on mentioning Dorchester, states, 

Neere where the Thame dischargeth himselfe 
into Isis, from whence the name Tamesis, the 
Thames, proceedeth.” Stowe, in his Annals of 
England, referring to the Thames, writes “that 
most excellent and goodly river hath first the 
name of Ise, &c., and it taketh first the name 
of Tamise, neere to Dorchester-bridge, where the 
river Thame and the foresaid Ise meete.” Speed, 
in his Theatre of Great Britayne, says, “The 
Thame and. Isis making their bed of marriage 
near unto Dorchester, run thence together in one 


channel and name, Thamisis”; and in speakin 
of the name Ouse, he says, “ By the Latines 


is. 
Finally, Hollinshed, in his Chronicles of Eng- 
gives his opinion as follows : “ The Thames 
at its source is sometimes named the Isis, or Ouse, 
although dyvers doe ignorauntlye call it Tiuames, 
rather of a foolishe custome than of any skill, be- 
cause they eyther neglect or utterly are ignorant 
how it was named at the first.” 
Constance Russe... 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 

In Bishop Joseph Hall’s poem, The King’s Pro- 
phecy ; or, Weeping Joy, always supposed to. be 
an unfinished poem until I discovered a complete 
copy in my library, among the new stanzas occurs 
this one, which bears out Prof. Max Miiller’s 
opinion that Isis is connected with Ouse :-— 

** Like as when Tame and Ouse that while they flow 

In sundrie channels seemen both but smull, 

But whé their waters meet and Thamis doth grow, 

It seemes some little sea, before thy wall 

Before thy towred wall, Zuds auntient towne, 

Pride of our England, chamber of the crowne.” 


Joun E. T. Lovepay. 


One hundred years before Gibson, Jas. Howell 
had said in his Londinopolis, speaking of the 
ancient river of Thames :— 

“ She hath her head or spring out of the flank of hill 
in Cotswold Downs, abouta mile from Jetbury, near unto 
the Fosse, a high road, so call'd in ancient times, where 
it was heretofore call'd Jsis or the Ouse......She passeth 
atlength by Oxenford, who some imagine should rather 
be call'd Ouseford of this River...... From hence (Abing- 
ton) she g eth to Dorchester and so into Tame, where con- 
tracting friendship with a River of the like namie, she 
loseth the name of Jsis or Ouse, whereof Ousenny or 
Osney at Oxford is derived ; and from thence she assumes 
the name of Thamesis all along as she glides.” 

Avpsonse Estocuer. 

St. Mary's College, Peckham. 


“The root is,” respecting. which Férstemann 
observes that it is “a word found in river-names 
over a great part of Europe, but the etymology 
of which is as yet entirely unknown ” (vide Robert 
Ferguson, The River-Names of — p. 32). 


Kress. 
Oxford. 


A Remarxaste Bequest (6 §. vi. 426).—In 
gl History of Dover, there is an account 
of this. Henry Matson was the name of the “ old 
gentleman” referred to; but I think there was a 
proviso that 407. was first to be paid to any rela- 
tive of the name of Matson. I should be glad to 
know in what way the — is now adminis- 
tered. ARDRIC Morpayy. 


Battyraceixe §. vi. 428).—So far from 
this word being “ peculiar to Winchester,” I am 
only surprised at its being said to belong ‘to it. 
The introduction must, at least, be recent.:- I was 


2.2, 
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ih collegé for six years, froni 1839 to 1845, and to 
the best of my belief was «quite unacquainted 
with it when I left. I have since then made its 
acquaintance as not uncommon in Dorset. The 
meaning being quite clear, to ballyrag—to taunt, 
defy, vituperate, may we not suppose it to be 
identical with “ bully-rook,” that favourite term of 
mine host of the “Garter”? Mr. Howard Staun- 
ton says, “In Shakspeare’s day this epithet bore 
much the same meaning as ‘jolly dog’ now, but 
it came subsequently to have a more offensive 
signification, and was applied to a cheat and 
sharper”; probably, we may add, to a swaggerer, 
in which sense it has been shortened to its present 
form of “bully.” ‘With this the verb to “ bally- 
rag” will very well agree. Into the further ques- 
tion, what may be the origin and composition of 
“ bully-rook,” I do not undertake to 


The derivation of this word will be found in 
“N. & Q,,” 4" S. xi. 22. It is also given in 
Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary. 


J. W. Cromsix. 
Balgownie, Aberdeen. 


Ballaraq is the correct word, and means noisy, 
abusive language. It is a very common expres- 
sion in Ireland. Cuas. De Lesserr. 

Wolverhampton. 


Tne Prussian Lanovaae (6 vii. 128). 
—The existing remains of the old Prussian 
language are a translation of Luther’s small 
catechism. There are three versions of it, which 
are all reprinted in G. H. F. Nesselmann’s Die 
Sprache der alten Preussen, Berlin, 1845. One of 
these versions has also been reprinted in. Johann 
Severin Vater’s Die Sprache der alten Preussen, 
Braunschweig, 1821, Prof. Nesselmann has also 
edited a vocabulary, Thesaurus Lingue Prussice, 
Berlin, 1873, and a Deutsch-Preussisches Vocabu- 
larium, Konigsberg, 1868. 

There exists also a version of the Lord’s Prayer, 
attributed to Simon Grunan, which, however, has 
been conclusively proved to be a forgery. 

Prof. Bezzenberger has collected the Old Prussian 
proper names in the Altpreussische Monatschrift, 
xiii. 385. 

The dialect is closely related to Lithuanian and 
Lettic, and we have in its remains the oldest 
this family. O. FRANKFURTER, 


Borr (6% §S. vi. 429).—The etymology of this 
word is not difficult to find. It is doubtless de- 
rived from the Dutch substantive boor, signifying 
piercer, borer, &c. Holland has long enjoyed 
almost a monopoly of the art of cutting and 
polishing diamonds and other very hard precious 
stones, and Amsterdam is still an important centre of 
that industry. No substance will cut a diamond but 


the diamond itself, and for that pu diamond 
dust is employed by lapidaries. In cutting a 
diamond every particle of the dust is carefully 
collected, to be afterwards again used ; but the 
chief supply of this dust is obtained by crushing to 
powder inferior diamonds, splinters and fragments 
of diamonds, and black or anthracitic diamonds 
(sometimes called carbonado), all of which are 
collectively known in the trade as bort. Scarce 
any English dictionary or encyclopedia contains 
the word, which has long been in common use 
among diamond dealers and lapidaries to designate 
the inferior. stones and fragments I have named. 
Bort is also much employed in rock-boring drills, 
and for piercing holes in rubies and diamonds used 
in watch-making. The price of bort varies, accord- 
ing to quality, from thirty to fifty shillings a carat. 
It is a very significant word. 
W. Marcuwick. 


“An EvyewiTness’s ADVENTURES ON THE 
Ick” (6" S. vii. 88).—This reading forms one of-a 
series of readings published some years ago by C. A. 
Collins, under the title of The Eye-Witness ; or, 
Seeing is Believing. The work is now out of print, 
but can be obtained at Mudie’s and most other 
circulating libraries. J. G. B. 


Was Koran swALLowep up In THE EartH- 
quake? (6 §. vi. 409.)—The difficulty pro- 
pounded by Mr. Lynn forms one of the most in- 
genious numbers in Prof. J. J. Blunt’s admirable 
Veracity of the Five Books of Moses, argued from 
the Undesigned Coincidences to be found in them 
when compared in their several Parts. Not only 
is it there shown that there was a difference in the 
fate of the several rebellious households, but the 
probable cause of this—the position, namely, of 
their dwelling tents in respect to the tabernacle— 
is most ingeniously and, I think, convincingly 
suggested. I would also refer your correspondent 
to the remarks of Dean Graves On the Pentateuch, 
pt. i. lecture iv. He explains the seemingly con- 
tradictory verse in Num. xvi. 32, “ All the men 
that appertained unto Korah,” as meaning only 
“that they belonged to his party and supported 
his cause.” G. L. Fsyrton, 


(6 vi. 189, 315, 349). 
—As long as I can remember anything, dollies of 
the same form as that described by Mr. Jackson 
have been in common use in Cheshire. They 
differ from the Cumberland dollies, however, in 
not being carved, and in having six legs ; though 
smaller ones have, I think, but five. Our Cheshire 
dollies are turned in a lathe, that is, the various 
parts are turned before they are put together; and 
they are in such universal use, that at the joinery 
establishment of Mr. R. A. Naylor, of Warrington, 
there are many hundreds of them turned out 
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weekly. I saw the process of manufacture a few 
weeks since, and I believe they told me they made 
eight hundred or nine hundred per week. The 
implement itself is called a “dolly,” the tub in 
which the clothes are washed is the “ dolly-tub,” 
and the verb “to dolly” is derived from the 
operation ; thus we speak of “ dollying the clothes.” 

e verb is a regular transitive verb, usable in all 
moods and tenses. In some parts of Cheshire this 
primitive, but most effective washing-machine is 
called a “ peggy.” I do not think this is intended 
as a female name, like Dolly, but refers to the pegs, 
or, as Mr. Jackson calls them, legs, which are 
fixed in the broad, circular portion ; but it is pos- 
sible both ideas may have been present when the 
name was first invented. 

But we have in use in my own house a dolly 
which merits the name of washing-machine much 
more than does the ordinary implement, inasmuch 
as it is worked by mechanical action. It is a very 
old machine, which belonged to my father’s aunt, 
and we inherited it, with her other goods and 
chattels, forty-five years ago. It has been in con- 
stant use ever since, but has, naturally, required 
slight repairs at intervals. I never saw but this 
one until a few weeks ago, when one of the same 
construction, and about as old, was sold by auction 
at Newton Hall, near Frodsham. 

This dolly consists of a tub, about eighteen or 
twenty inches deep, with straight sides, the base 
being considerably broader than the top. Two of 
the staves, or as Cheshire people call them “lags,” 
of the barrel are extended into handles, which are 
not only for the purpose of lifting the tub, but of 
holding the lid in its place. In this tub works a 
dolly, or peggy, of the usual construction below, 
but at the top, instead of having a cross handle to 
be worked with two hands it has a small square 
framework projecting from one side, to be held in 
one hand in order, to work the machine, The 
pessy works through a hole in the lid, but cannot 

taken away from it; the two being only re- 
movable together. On the upper side of the lid 
is a circle of iron, and on the shaft of the peggy 
are two small iron friction wheels, which run round 
upon the circular iron, taking off a great deal of 
the strain of the work. The clothes being put into 
the tub and the top fixed on, the operator takes 


hold of the framework above and turns the peggy ” 


backwards and forwards, so that it shall make half 

a revolution at each turn. The work is tolerably 

easy, and the machine is as efficient a washer as 

can possibly be needed. Ropert 
Frodsham, Cheshire, 


Tae Correw Norrn Sovrn (6 §. v. 
347; vi. 13, 177, 318; vii. 138).—The curfew 
was rung at Nuneaton, Warwickshire, every 
evening at 8 o'clock, except Saturday, when the 
hour was 7 o'clock; and in the morning a bell 


called the “Matins” was rung at 6 o'clock 
from Michaelmas to Lady Day, and at 5 o'clock 
from Lady Day to Michaelmas. The custom is 
still observed there, I believe. 
Ernest B. Savace. 
Kirk Michael, Isle of Man. 


The curfew is still rung nightly at Ripon. In 
this town also a horn is blown in the market-place 
at 9 o’clock p.at., as also in two other parts of the 
city, in memory of King Alfred the Great, who 
presented a horn to the town, This horn is never 
winded itself now, but is only borne when the 
mayor and corporation attend divine service at 
the minster in state, its place being supplied by 
an inferior one. ALPHA, 


Here the curfew is rung throughout the year, at 
9 o'clock in the summer and 8 o'clock in the winter 
months; and until recently the 5 o'clock bell 
was rung every morning to tell the work-folk that 
rest must cease and toil begin. Frepx. Rows. 
Ashford, Kent. 


The curfew is still rang at Morpeth at 8 o’clock 
in the evening. At Alnwick the bell is also rung 
at 6 o’clock a.m.; but this is for the convenience of 
workmen who go to work at that —e 


“Tue BurrerFiy’s BALL,” &c. (6S. vii. 90, 118, 
136).—This was published with the music, oblong 
folio, fourteen pages, with the following title :— 

“The Butterfly’s Ball; or, the Grasshopper’s Feast, 
a Canzonetta for Three Voices, Composed and humbly 
Dedicated (by Permission) to Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Elizabeth by G. T. Smart. Price 3s. London, 

rinted for the Author, No. 91, Great Portland Street, 
by Preston, 97, Strand. Where may be had composed 
” the above Author, Peace at Home, a Glee for 4 

oi, Dedicated by permission to his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge.” 


On the first page of the music the name of the 
author of the words is indicated thus : “ Written 
by W. Roscoe, Esq.” G. T. Smart, the composer 
of the music, was knighted in 1811, and died in 
1867. W. H. Communes. 


Avutnors or Quotations Wantep (6 §. vii. 


“ Sweet, I have gather'd in the wood,” &c., 
These are the opening lines of a short poem entitled 
“ Flowers”; the first in Songs Now and Then, by T. Ashe 
(Bell & Sons, 1876). J. H, Cuark. 
(6% 8, vii. 109.) 
“ Disputes, though short,” &c. 


Cowper, The Poet, the Oyster, and the Sensitive Plant. 


Compare Prior's lines :— 
“ When people once are in the wrong, 
Each line they add is much too long.” 
Alma, canto iii. 
G. F. 8, 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Life of Rt. Rev. Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Oxford, and afterwards of Winchester. By his Son, 
ginald G. Wilberforce. Vol. III. (Murray.) 
Tuk points upon which many of our contemporaries 
have mainly dwelt in this concluding volume seem to us 
really beside the mark in forming a true estimate of its 
position in the literary Wilberforce memorial of which 
it forms a part. That Mr. Reginald Wilberforce would 
have done infinitely better in excluding the numerous 
extracts from his father’s diaries for which his portion 
of the book is specially noticeable we have never 
doubted, as inst after inst: met our eye. But 
after this has been fully admitted there remains, it 
deserves to be remembered, a large residuum of interest- 
ing general and personal history, which helps to set 
before us in vivid relief the man and his work. Weseem 
here, as in the previous volumes, to see before our eyes 
the many-sided man of culture, the firm and wise ad- 
ministrator, the never-resting labourer in his Master's 
vineyard, the ductor dubitantium, the pastor gregis—for 
many a long year, it might without exaggeration be said, 
the “(Ecumenical Bishop” of the Church of England, 
for wherever there was work to be done, wherever the 
weak were to be strengthened, the unruly to be tamed, 
the rough places to be made smooth, there the well- 
known figure of Wilberforce was to be seen, the well- 
known voice of “8. Oxon.” was to be heard. Small 
wonder that the Archbishop of York should say of such 
a one that he did “the work of six men,” so that it 
would be “‘as good as rest to him” to “ sink to the work 
of two”! Small wonder either that Queen Emma of 
Hawaii should have utterly broken down before the close 
of the northern tour which the bishop arranged for her, 
and that she should have had to go away and rest, leav- 
ing the bishop still preaching, still speaking, still ener- 
gizing for her with all the wealth of his eloquence and 
zeal, speaking as Dr. Woodford testifies he never heard 
“even him” speak before. And after he had accepted 
the see of Winchester the story is still the same, mutato 
calo. One of the pleasantest and most restful passages 
in the whole history occurs in this part, the visit to Nor- 
mandy and the Channel Islands, when the bishop was 
the guest of Guizot at Val Richer. Recognized at Cou- 
tances by the sudden sight of his episcopal ring, called 
upon by the highest dignitaries in residence, we like to 
think of the Gallican and Anglican Churches as at one in 
their respect for the name and the fame of Samuel 
Wilberforce. 


Chronograms, Five Thousand and more in Number, Ex- 
cerpted out of various Authors and Collected at many 
Places. By James Hilton, F.S.A. (Stock.) 

We have often heard hard words — of the hobby, 

and, indeed, when he gets beyond the control of his rider 

he is apt to be tiresome with his ill-timed gambols; but 

our hobby properly managed is an excellent beast for 
bard work, and there are some things which would never 
get done at all without his aid. Amongst them may 
be reckoned the compilation of a big book of over five 
hundred pages, all fall of chronograms, which was worth 
doing once, if only to prevent these quaint trifles from 
being quite forgotten. The chronogram is not a work 
of high art. Used now and then in an inscription or an 
epigram it is pleasant enough, but it might easily become 

a bore; and when we find men setting to work to write 

ms, or, as Mr. Hilton more aptly calls them, “ versi- 
compositions,” of many hundred lines, each one of 
which is a chronogram, we are at a loss whether more to 
admire their industry or their idleness. The chrono- 


gram is an Eastern product, and was no doubt first 
suggested by an alpbabet each letter of which has a 
numerical value. No worse guess was ever made than 
Addison’s, that it was invented by “ monkish ignorance.” 
It was in the age of pedantic dulness which followed on 
the Renaissance that this “trick of writing requirin 

much time and little capacity ” chiefly flourished, ont, 
although the Belgian Jesuits appear to have been the 
greatest abusers of it, some German Protestants were 
nearly as bad. A true chronogram should record an 
event in its words, and the date of it in its numerical 
letters. Some of those which Mr. Hilton has found do 
not fulfil this canon. Sometimes part of the composition 
only is chronogrammic, and often the words have little 
connexion with the event. Besides what may be con- 
sidered their legitimate use, chronograms have been 
pressed into the service of adulation, invective, contro- 
versy, and even superstition. Some accidental chrono- 
grams are curious—as, for instance, czorc|Vs DVX 
BVCkINcHAMI 4, which gives 1628, the year of the 
duke’s murder; and the anti-Gallican who first found 
out that the name LVDoVICVs gives the number of the 
Beast must have thought he had made a great discovery. 
Mr. Hilton’gbook shows that there is humour even in 
chronograms, and we advise our readera to look for it 
there. The compiler takes his leave with achronogrammic 
benediction, which we heartily reciprocate, so FARE- 
VVeLL ulLton May yoV rLoVrisu eXCezDIneLy. 


The Churchman’s Almanac for Eight Centuries (1201- 
2000). By William Allen Whitworth, Fellow of St. 
a: College, Cambridge. (Wells Gardner, Darton 
& 


.) 

Tats little work, though in folio size, will be found very 
handy as a manual for all points connected with the 
calendar. In the compass of twenty-three pages it gives 
rules and tables for finding out any date from a.p. 1200, 
extending even to the year 2000. Prof. De Morgan’s 
famous little Book of Almanacs must, we think, always 
remain the standard scientific work on the subject, 
whilst Mr. Bond’s Handy Book of Dates will supplement 
(especially for the regnal years of British sovereigns) all 
that is necessary for English history. But this new book 
of Mr. Whitworth’s can find room for itself, and will 
make its own way. Its preface gives a brief but very 
admirable account of the two calendars of the Western 
world, though we regret that the name of Lord Chester- 
field should have been omitted in the history of our 
change to the Gregorian calendar in 1752. Mr. Whit- 
worth follows the old arrangement of the Breviaries and 
the Pica, grouping all possible combinations of movable 
feasts, which require dovetailing with fixed feasts, under 
the seven Dominical Letters—a system which, though 
somewhat put aside by De Morgan, still commends itself 
for ready use, and will be at once familiar to the in- 
creasing number of liturgical students. One feature in 
the book deserves especial praise—provision is made for 
every leap-year by itself,so that we are spared having to 
consult two tables for one year, as hitherto we have had 
todo. The book receives further value from its being 
connected with the name of the Rev. W. Lunn, a well- 
known liturgical scholar and learned writer in Smith's 
dictionaries. 
Captain Nicholas Tettersell and the Escape of Charles the: 

Second. By Frederick Ernest Sawyer. (Lewes, Wolff.) 
TuHIs isa oa of a paper contained’ in the thirty-second 
volume of the Sussex Archeological Collections. It isa 
carefully compiled biography of a man who ran great 
risks for the sake of the king when he was a fugitive after 
the “crowning mercy” of Worcester. No one who has 
not worked in the same fields himself can properly esti- 
mate the arduous labour of compiling even the very 
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thinnest biography from the state papers and the chaos 
of our Civil War literature. As far as we can judge, Mr. 
Sawyer has examined every source of information which 
was likely to contain facts concerning a man who has 
made for himself a humble but most secure place in 
history. Richard Carver, Tettersell’s mate, is also men- 
tioned. He was probably a plain, unlettered seaman, but 
seems to have been a worthy fellow. He it was who car- 
ried the king on shore on his shoulders when he landed. 
After the Restoration Carver never intruded himself on 
the king unti! 1670, when many members of the Society 
of Friends and other nonconforming people were in prison 
for their religion, then he sought an interview with his 
Majesty and begged for the release of the sufferers. Six 
were liberated at once through Carver's good offices, and 
shortly afterwards 471 members of the Society of Friends, 
and twenty other Nonconformists were pardoned. It is 
probable that these latter owed their freedom in some 
measure to Carver also. One of the twenty was John 
Bunyan, author of the Pi/grim’'s Progress. Mr. Sawyer 
gives Nicholas Tettersell’s will in full, and certain other 
geneological notes gleaned from parish registers. 


The Folk-lore Record. Vol. V. (Nichols & Sons.) 
Tuere is little padding in this volume and much that 
is of permanent value and interest. Mr. G. Laurence 
Gomme has printed A—B of a bibliography of folk-lore 
in English. Of course he makes no pretension that it 
is complete; few bibliographies of any sort are; but it 
will be found very useful by all who are workers in this 
new science. Lieut. KR. C. Temple's “‘ Notes on the 
Agricultural Folk-lore of India” is of special interest ; 
we find in it so much that is almost identical with 
superstitions which still live, or have but recently ex- 
pired, in our own island. We trust that the Folt-lore 
Journal, which is now being issued in monthly parts, 
may be a worthy successor of the Record, 


Tue Sunpertand Lisrary.—Not less rich than pre 
vious portions of the Sunderland Library is the fith 
portion, to be offered for sale next month. The first 
page of the catalogue, even, bas a series of works by 
various members of the family of Saint-Gelais which 
makes the collector's mouth water. Here is, for instance, 
the Sejour d'Honneur of Octavien de Saint-Gelais, the 
second edition, with its title printed in red and blue, 
Paris, 1519; Le Vergier d'Honneur of the same author, 
also the second edition; and the (uvres Podtiques of 
Mellin de Saint-Gelais, 1574, which should rather be 
announced as the first complete edition than the original 
edition. A collection of early Sallusts follows, and in- 
cludes two copies of the Vindelin de Spira edition of 
1470—one on vellum—which disputes with an edition 
without place or printer’s name, also in the catalogue, 
the right to rank as editio princeps. A Naples edition, 
1604, of the Arcadia of Sannazarius is also on vellum. 
Scarce editions of the historical writings of Claude de 
Seyssel; the editio princeps of Sophocles, Venet. in 
Aldi Romani Academia, 15.2; Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 
1590-96, 2 vols.; and a collection of the works of the 
Etiennes, next arrest attention. No copy of the famous 
first edition of LZ’ Jntroduction au Traité ide ta Conformite, 
&e., appears, the earliest edition being 1579. A copy of 
the Dicta Poetarum of Stobseus has the autograph and 
motto of Ben Jonson. One edition of Les Bigarrures et 
Touches du Seigneur des Accords appears; it is dated 
166%. The Tassos cover three pages of the catalogue, 
and the Terences eight, These include some of the rarest 
editions extant. ‘ages 905 to 914 are occupied with 

entum. A vellum copy of De Thou's Costumes du 
Gouvernement de Peronne is one of the gems of the collec- 
tion, A copy of the Historia of the same author, 1620, 


contains De Thou’s handwriting. A vellum copy of La 
Sophonisba, the curious tragedy of Trissino, is supposed to 
be unique. A lenge number of original editions of Vega 
Carpio follow. The first edition of Virgil with a date— 
Vindelin de Spira, 1470—is on vellum, the first page being 
finely painted and illuminated, Twelve pages of the 
catalogue are occupied with Virgils. The earliest edition 
of Jacobus de Voragine’s Legenda Sanctorum is without 
a date, but is circa 1474. Another edition—there are but 
two—is 1476. Here is a copy of the Dialogues of Wicliffe, 
Basil., 1525, rare in consequence of having been sup- 
pressed. The addenda include some scarce tracts. Books 
in Grolier and other bindings and early editions of the 
classics are too numerous to find mention. The dispersal 
of this fine collection will shortly be complete. Not 

will it be for any future collector to obtain a similar 
amount of rarities. It is difficult to avoid being struck 
with the poor show made by English books in this collec- 
tion of works in all languages. 


THeEReE will be issued shortly. under the direction of 
the Master of the Rolls, Vol, 1V. Part 2, Hen. VIIL., of 
Calendar of Letters, Despatches, and State Papers relating 
to the Negotiations between England and Spain, preserved 
in the Archives at Simancas and elsewhere, edited by 
Don Pascual de Gayangos; Vol. X., 1656-7, of Calendar 
of State Papers, tic Series, during the Common- 
wealth, edited by Mrs. Everett Green; and Vol. VI, 
of Materials for the History of Thomas Becket, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, edited by the late Rev. James 
Craigie Robertson, Canon of Canterbury. 


Messrs ASHER announce as in preparation, for sub- 
scribers only, The Miniatures of the Ashburnham Pen- 
tateuch, tn be edited by Dr. Oscar von Gebbardt, and to 
be reproduced in a series of nineteen phototypes and 
one chromo-lithographic facsimile. 


Tae March and April numbers of the Antiquarian 


Magazine will contain articles by the Rev. W. D. Mac- 
ray, of the Bodleian Library, on the custody of parochial 
registers. 


Potices ta Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


Booxk-PLATE OF or IckForD, co. Bucxs.—Dr. 
F. G. Lee. of All Saints’, Lambeth, asks us to state that 
he much desires a copy of the book-plate of Phillips of 
Ickford, for a literary purpose, and will return a dozen 
uncommon book-plates in exchange for a good impres- 
sion of the above. 

E. Carrer Jones.—Is there not a clock at the Crystal 
Palace that would answer your purpose; also one at 
Bennett's, in Cheapside? In Whitaker for 1883 will be 
found a table, p. 71. 

W. F. M. G.—You might forward the communication 
through us. 


L. W. H. (“ Burns Letter”).—See ante, p. 46. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”-—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
FREDERIC NORGATE. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by 
DR. C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German in K ing’s College, London. 


(I.) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 
1, NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE- 


SCHICHTEN. With Notes. Questions for Conversation. snd 
Vv y. T h Edition. 12mo. cloth, és. 64. 


2. GOETHE’S ITALIENISCHE REISE. (Sketches 
from Goethe's Travels in Italy.) With Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. Sixth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 9s. éd. 


3. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON savorEs. 


(II.) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 


(A Collection of Modern German Plays.) 
1.—Contents: 1. EIGENSINN. 2% DICHTER UND ress. 
3, DER HAUSSPION. With Notes and Vocabulary. Eighth 
Edition. 12mo, 2a. 6d. 

Part Il. —Contents: 1. DER PROZESS. 3 EIN THETRER SP ‘58. 
3. UND PHLEGMA. With Notes and Vocabulary. Third 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 6d. 

Parts I. and II. together in 1 vol. 4s. 6d. 

Part IlI.—Contents: DER GEHEIME AGENT. In Acts. By 

HACKLARDER. With Notes. Second Edition. 12mo, cloth, 


(III.) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 


With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Tenth Edition. 12mo. 
cloth, ls. 6d. 
Crown 8v0. 48. 6d. 


(IV.. HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 


BILDER. Abridged from his “ Reise in die Equivoctial-G egenden 

(Personal Narrative of Travel, &c.), and 
“ Ansichten der Natur.” With Notes, scientific G Glossary, and 
Bivgraphical Notice of the Author. 


Third Edition, 12mo. cloth, ts. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. In 


German, with English Vocabulary, by T. MATTHAY. 


Second Edition, Svo. cloth boards, 5s. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 


System). With an Ioterlinear Sgn, 
BRAUNFELS and WHITE. 


Fifth Edition, 12mo. 5a. 6d. 


OLLENDORFF’S GERMAN METHOD. A 


New (Unabridged) the Edition, by 
H.W.D ULCKEN, —A KEY to the Exercises, Be. 6d. 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3a. 6d. 
APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 


to Pr. Views. With Course of 
cises.— KEY to the Exercises, 12mo. cloth, 34, 
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London: F. NORGATE, 7, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Price 1s. (Large Folding Sheet), 
TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 


SUBSTANTIVE (according to Becker’, to be used with every 
German Grammar. ‘arranaed by A. VOM EN. 


Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged, 30. 6d. 


LETTERS and CONVERSATIONS, for ior the 
Use of English Students, to facilitate the practice o: 
m Enelish into French. With Notes by G. A. NEVEO KE 
to the same, 3s. 6d. 
12mo cloth, 


Les ECRIVAINS FRANQAIS, leur Vie et 
V'Histoire de la Littérateur Frangaise. Par 
12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. each, 
AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGOAGE. (NEVEU’S Edition.) 
FIRST COURSE. Ninth Edition. 
SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 
The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 
Twelfth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 1s, 6d. 


BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec- 
tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and complete Vocabulary. 
Price 2. 6d. each, 12mo. cloth, in Two Parts, 


NOUVEAU THEATRE FRANQAIS. 
Modern French Plays. Fdited for Schools, with Notes and 
Vocabulary. by Dr. AO. BUCHHEIM, ‘The Two Parte together 
19mo. cloth, Se. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY of 
the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. By A. BIAGGI, late Professor of 
Italian in Queen's College, London. 

New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

BIAGGI’S PROSATORI ITALIANI. Ex- 
tracts from Italian Prose Writers (from the Thirteenth Century te 

Easy Sentences, 


the Present Time). Preceded by a Selection of 
with Notes for Beginners. 


Eleventh Edi.ion, 1$mo. el»th, 


MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Re- 


vised and oa tmoreved by A. GAL' ENGA, late oe Professor at 
King’s College, Londou.—A KEY to the Exercises, 12mo. sewed, la. 


Price 5a. erown 8vo. cloth, 


I POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. Extracts 


from Modern Italian Poets (from Alfieri to the Present 
With Notes and Biographical Notices by LUUISA 4. MENIVALE. 
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